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Camping can change 
social attitudes 


You and your 
camp nurse 


Hearing what 
campers say 


Sociograms picture 
camper relations 


Modern Dining Hall 
Design 


Nature... Cookouts 











Three hearty meals for 4 campers in small, light, waterproof packets. All 
finest ingredients which you use daily while cooking in your home. Nothing 
to add but water. Food is easy to prepare—campers enjoy ‘fixing their own” 
sweet cream buttermilk pancakes, beef barbecue, hot biscuits, soups, desserts 
and beverages. Meat every meal. We say a minimum of 12 meals, users say 


they get up to 24 full meals from a Kamp-Pack. 


Just send along one Kamp-Pack with each four persons going on a trip or 
hike. You save costly labor of preparing food. You save waste and spoilage, 


and assure your campers delicious hot nourishing food. 


These special food mixes for campers are sealed in 60 |b. waterproof kraft 
envelopes lined with pure aluminum foil and coated with polyethylene 


EW FOOD AIT FOR OUTDOOR CAMPERS 














plastic that locks in the flavor. Impervious to exposure to light, heat and 


48 hours submersion under water. 
Needs no refrigeration — keeps for years. NOTHING TO ADD BUT WATER 


Camps, hotels, resorts, hospitals, and schools have been using our fine food 
specialties for many years. Now in addition to our institutional line you can 
get this Bernard outdoor pack with the same high quality food. 


Campers, hunters, fishermen, trappers, explorers, prospectors, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scout councils, YMCA's, Forest Rangers, the Armed Forces, and airlines 


are already using Kamp-Pack. 


Also available in 51 different individual foil envelopes. 


Retail price 75¢ a complete meal—Camp’s wholesale price less than 50¢ a meal. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SAMPLE PACKETS, DETAILS AND PRICES 


TWO PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 
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You can relax and enjoy the summer if your camp lies 
snug under the magic blanket of one of our CAMPERS’ 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT and TUITION REFUND 


INSURANCE POLICIES. 


PARENTS are protected from 
hospital, doctor, surgeon, nurse 
and X-ray bills at no cost to you. 
YOU are protected against loss 
due to epidemic, fear of epidemic, 
contagious or infectious disease, 
and quarantine. Buy from the 
PIONEERS of campers’ coverage 


and forget your worries. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 





RUTLAND. VT, 


CHARTERED 1900 


Members 
American Camping Association 
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© MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
© POLIO PROTECTION 

© EPIDEMIC 

© ACCIDENTAL DEATH 

© DISMEMBERMENT 

© TUITION REFUND 
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camp 
directors 


see how Field’s 
can help you 

and your campers 
to plana 
successful season 


Visit our School and Camp 
Bureau (Fourth Floor, North, 
Wabash) and learn how our 
specialized camp consultant 
and referral services can assist 
you and your prospective 
campers. Discover, too, how 
making Field’s your outfitting 
headquarters is an extra service 
to your campers and their 
parents. Here they can shop in 
pleasant surroundings in a 
Store that generations of 
parents have relied on for fine 
quality merchandise and 


courteous service. 


ibd 4 
£boday 


CHICAGO 

















Compliments November Issue 


The November check-up issue has 
been read very carefully and I think it 
is a fine piece of work. The men who 
wrote the articles seemed to know 
exactly what they were talking about 
and the whole issue has a ring of au- 
thority and experience which I am sure 
the readers will appreciate. I was 
proud to be one of the contributors. 

Barbara Ellen Joy 
Director, The Joy Camps 


Wants Family Camp Data 


Would you be kind enough to fur- 
nish me with some intormation about 
family camps or tell me where I can 
get it. A group of professional people, 
studying mental health and all its im- 
plications, are interested in finding out 
more about family camps. We would 
also like to know of any special read- 
ing material that would help us. Are 
there any family camps located near 
us? 

Harriet Stewart 

Asst. Prof. of Phys. Ed. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be 
able to give you further information 
on family camps located near you and 
suggest reading material._—kEd. 


Camp... 


Do you know or remember me? 
I am the fields and trees 
Beside the shining river. 


I am the tents and dorms 


The dining hall and play fields. 


I am the friendly sun 
New born each summer’s day. 


I am the flashing arms 
Glistening and shining with water. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


I am the sound of a ball well hit 
Or caught with hands outstretched. 


I am the trees green and full, 
The dusty road that leads to unknown 
spots. 


I am campfires when the sun has set 
Songs loved and hummed over and 
over again. 


[ am sleep under the stars 
Or a meal cooked with delight. 


I am the owl or whippoorwill 


The quick shining trout. 


I am the bird and the cricket's call 
The blue mountains deep against the 
west. 


I am the fellowship renewed 
Each day at morning and evening 
prayers. 


I am excitement born of pleasure 
Something looked forward to or 
remembered. 


E. Hilton Chaloner 
Executive Director 
St. George's Episcopal 
Church Camps 
We are happy to publish the above 
poem sent to us by Mr. Chaloner.—Ed. 





Don’t Miss Any Issues 

ACA sends every issue of 
CaMPING MAGAZINE to. every 
member who keeps his dues paid 
up. So that you won't miss any 
issues, the date your member- 
ship renewal is due is shown on 
your address label. Look at the 
label; if it shows a date within 
the next two months, send your 
renewal check NOW. It takes 
time to process all the member- 
ships, and we want you to re- 
ceive your ACA services with- 
out lapse. 
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Restaurant Mayan 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
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— Cafe Louis XIV 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


igh in the sky... 


over 80 floors from the ground are nested these beautiful 
dining rooms operated by the Union News Company, com- 
bining elegant surroundings with a graceful pattern of 
service. Hors d’oeuvres have been associated with such 
service from time immemorial. That is why Sexton reaches 
to, the Seven Seas to procure for a discriminating clientele 
the most delicious tuna, shrimp, lobster, sardines, an- 
chovies, snigked oysters and caviar. 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 








| on top, again! 


The New York Times 
34,394 lines 






















2nd Newspaper 
28,218 lines 





Year after year, camp directors place 
more advertising in The New York 
Times than in any other newspaper or 
any magazine. 

For the first eight months of 1952 they 
ran 34,394 lines in The Times—6,176 
more than in the second newspaper, 
and 30,538 more than in the leading 
national magazine. 

They put The New York Times on the 
top of their lists because they get results! 
Learn all the facts now about 

The New York Times Magazine Camp 
Directory, so your advertising can 
start producing for you. 


Che New York Cimes - 


School and Camp Department 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Magazine B 
3,045 lines Magazine C 
ae 2,108 lines 
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: Could ‘ - - - IN this issue 

: ‘ 

‘ your Camp x STANFORD S. KIGHT, (left) who authored 
. . the lead article in this issue on “How Camping 
* use SD new’. . Can Change Social Atutudes, directs the program 
x : % of the Fels Group Dynamics Center at Teachers 
% y College, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

. on QD ODED ‘ Dr. Kight’s article is based on a paper presented 
; ‘ at a camping program sponsored by the Eastern 
$ 9 \ Pa. Section of ACA at Schoolman’s Week in Phila. 
* enroliments? 

X % JEANNE REHWINKEL, who wrote “Hearing 
% ‘ What Campers Say,” has for several years been 
x Here’s how ‘ a staff member at a Wisconsin “Y” camp, and a 
x to get seein . leader of girls’ Canadian wilderness canoe trips. 
> | ait © / eee S 

x N 

4 % 

x ‘ RUTH UPTON DIRKS, (right) who wrote “You 

x As conductors of the Camp y and Your Camp Nurse,” is both a registered nurse 

x ee eee x and a graduate of Northwestern U. Journalism 

. Tribune Sunday THIS WEEK x School. She has held positions in children’s hos- 

 Maesssine section.—we ‘ pitals as well as being a camp nurse for two years. 

like to check up on ourselves . At present she is an office nurse in Chicago. 

% every so often... just to X 

x “to per soon gum to x JOHN A. FRIEDRICH is a member of the 

% , X | faculty of Michigan State College. He has also 

\ Recently we wrote 223 % been active in camping for more than 10 years, 

% directors of camps represented y | as counselor, assistant director, and for the last 

y in THIS WEEK's Camp “ three years as director. His article on page 17 

x neers ther gpinee Paget de ih * offers stimulating, interesting reading. 

x received. x 

Ne <s 

X The results proved (here’s % V. E. VIVIAN presents in this issue the first of 
. that word coming up again) = ¥# two practical articles on camp nature programs 
%  amazing—even to us who ‘ that really “work.” Gene is an associate oor 
s should expect them. 78 Ms seni amteihe ee ee 
% replying camps reported a ‘ of science at the N. J. State Teachers College, and 
% total of 396 new enrollments— % currently working on a Ph.D. in conservation at 
% all directly traced to their x ee 

» Camp Directory advertising * 

% schedules in the Herald ye ee nen ss saci 

* Tribune’s THIS WEEK. . BLANCHFORD KOUGH, (lett) is a Chicago 
% That’s an average of 5.1 x school principal and summertime camp tripping 
% enrollments for each, _ ‘, counselor. His three-part “short story” on pages 
% through the Herald Tribune. * 20-21 is very likely to give you something to think 
y Now. with the enlarsed ‘ about when planning your 1953 camp trips, cook- 
x THIS WEEK readership, N outs, and overnights. 

“ (thanks to the addition y 

. of 4 exclusive features which 

have attracted thousands C. WALTON JOHNSON, author of “What Is 

% of new readers) you can look Tey NN, cian pig sme 


Camping?” on page 38, is owner and director of 
Camp Sequoyah for boys, near Asheville, N.C. 
A long-time active member of ACA, Mr. Johnson 
is equally respected for his sensitive camp direc- 


s for even better results in 

~ the coming season. In fact, 
% how can you afford NOT 

% to use this outstanding feature 
in this outstanding Sunday i PS wan 
Herald Tribune Magazine? tion and his sensitive writing. 


CHARLES E. POUND, (right), whose design 
for a new camp dining hall is described on page 
23, is a graduate in park engineering from Syra- 
x | cuse U’s. School of Forestry. He is currently act- 
v ing as consultant to some 30 organization and 


For further information and 
rates address Camp Directory, 
New York Herald Tribune, 

230 West 41 Street, New York 36. 
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Why You Should add Riflery 
to Your Camp Activities 





Ae 


SO 


Rifle shooting is and always has been 
a vital part of our American Herit- 
age. Every youngster should have the 
opportunity to develop his shooting 
skill and enjoy the thrill of this 
inherently American sport! Add 
Riflery, and your camp may provide 
the only opportunity many young- 
sters will have to learn to shoot. 
Learning the safe way to handle 
firearms is a lifetime lesson your 
campers will always remember. 


Riflery belongs on your schedule of 
camp activities. Today’s camp 
directors know the value of having 
many diversified and ‘‘wanted’’ 
sports activities in which boys and 
girls of most every age can partici- 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


TWIN CHESTE 


> RII MARK 


RIFLES 





TS 





pate. More than 800 camps are par- 
ticipating in the complete Riflery 
program provided by the National 
Rifle Association. Thousands of boys 
and girls proudly display NRA 
medals signifying their shooting skill. 


Send now for the complete set of 
free booklets which describe how 
easily you can add supervised Riflery 
to your program for 1952. Included 
is a folder on the World-Famous 
Winchester 22 Rifles. For greatest 
trouble-free economy through the 
years, it pays to equip your camp 
with 22 rifles bearing the name 
WINCHESTER, symbol of shoot- 


ing supremacy. 


PRODUCTS OF 





Youngsters WANT 
to Learn to Shoot 
Safely / 
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FREE ! write today for this big 
kit of informative material that | 
tells how you can add Riiory to 
your camp activities. __ 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 491 Please send me the free set of booklets and 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc., folders giving information on how I can add 
New Haven 4, Connecticut Riflery to my camp program. 


CAMP NAME 
ADDRESS._ 
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How (am ping (an 
Change Secial Attudes 


AMPING offers an unusual com- 

bination of opportunities for ini- 
tiating and encouraging change in the 
social attitudes and behaviors of chil- 
dren. This may be a change in the 
way the child sees or thinks of himself 
in relation to his world. It may be a 
change in the methods or behaviors 
by which he attempts to get the things 
he wants. It may also include changes 
in the way he looks at people around 
him—whether he sees them as being 
friendly and helpful or as being un- 
friendly and hostile. 

These opportunities for change, al- 
though possible in the camping situa- 
tion, are not necessarily zmherent in it 
any more than they are inherent in 
school, family, or any other group- 
living arrangement. There is no re- 
liable evidence to indicate that a sum- 
mer, or a dozen summers, spent in 
camp will necessarily make any signi- 
ficant contribution to the building of 
socially desirable attitudes and _be- 
haviors in children. 


It seems that neither desirable nor 
undesirable social attitudes and their 
accompanying behaviors are learned 
just as the result of the learner being 
at a certain place at a specific time or 
series of times. Rather, it seems, at- 
titudes and behaviors are acquired as 
the result of the impact of a tremen- 
dously complex set of forces operating 
upon the individual in some meaning- 
ful and purposeful set of experiences. 
When those of us whose business it 
is to operate camps, schools, churches, 
homes, and all the other teachings and 
learning arrangements, are willing to 
place the child and his needs in the 
foreground of our thinking and plan- 
ning and relegate such considerations 
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By Dr. STAnForp S, KicHT 


as profits, status, tradition, and our 
own security demands into thei. prop- 
er place, we will be free to make an 
intelligent approach to the manage- 
ment of the forces which build atti- 
tudes and behaviors. 

I would like to describe one method 
by which a maximum of opportunity 
for helping children to learn the atti- 
tudes and skills of democratic living 
can be created. This method is one 
which concerns itself with three major 
aspects of bringing about social change. 
These are: First, the matter of estab- 
lishing and intelligently maintaining 
a set cf limits appropriate to the 
changes desired and the maturity of 
the learners. Second, the task of 
properly grouping youth for demo- 
cratic living. Third, the counseling of 
youth through group activities. Be- 
cause of the scope of these facets of 
the problem and the limits of space 
available for this article, my treatment 
of them will necessarily be in quite 
general terms. 

Limits, when properly set and in- 
telligently maintained, serve the pur- 
pose of both inhibiting and support- 
ing the kinds of expression on the 
part of youth which must occur if 





LEADERSHIP ... this year, 
as for the last several, the 
January issue contains a se- 
lection of fine articles on var- 
ious phases of recruiting, 
training and utilizing camp 
leaders. We hope you will 
find the issue stimulating 
and helpful. 

Additional leadership articles 
will appear in each succeed- 
ing issue.—The Editors. 














any positive change is to take place. 
As considered here, these two purposes 
are not contradictory. They are com- 
plementary. The amount and kind of 
freedom needed by children in any 
group living situation must be deter- 
mined, in part, by the demands of the 
situation itself. If change is to occur, 
the child must be free to express his 
feelings, his insight, and his skills 
which relate to the change. 

A teacher of an elementary school 
social studies class had set limits which 
met these requirements when, during 
a discussion of the different kinds of 
people which inhabit the globe, one 
little boy responded to the mention of 
Jews by saying brightly, “Oh, I know 
about them, they are the people who 
have all the money!” The teacher’s 
response to this attitude and insight- 
revealing statement was, “Is that true, 
Johnnie, do the Jewish people really 
have all the money? Suppose that you 
investigate this matter for us and be 
ready to present specific information 
which will answer my question.” 

The investigation which followed 
provided an opportunity to practice 
skills in information gathering and 
problem solving as defined by the 
change in attitude which the teacher 
desired to bring about. The fact that 
the pupil felt free to express this feel- 
ing is an indication of the social cli- 
mate which prevailed in that class- 
room. The limits on what could be 
said here were broad enough to en- 
courage, or support, the child in ex- 
pressing his feeling about Jews. 

By turning the remark into a prob- 
lem for investigation, the teacher in- 
dicated the necessity for testing the 
validity of such feelings. In this sense 
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the limits inhibited what could be said 
without proof of its validity. In those 
camps operated for the purpose of 
building socially desirable attitudes 
and behaviors the limits on expression 
both verbal and behavioral, will pro- 
vide opportunity for children to say 
and do those things which reveal their 
feelings, their insights, and their skills. 
Establishing Limits 

Limits which provide such oppor- 
tunities must, however, be established 
in accordance with the ability of the 
campers to handle freedom. The man- 
ner in which an individual uses free- 
dom seems to be related to his social 
and emotional maturity. Which 1s 
cause and which is effect is difficult to 
determine. What is freedom to one 
level of maturity may be license to 
another. Freedom which is out of pro- 
portion to the ability of the individual 
or group to use it wisely or construc- 
tively does not support growth at all. 
On the contrary it inhibits it. Co- 
operative endeavor is lessened, com- 
petitive behavior increases. The so- 
called. strong triumph over the weak 
and everybody loses, even those who 
triumph. 

Limits as described above are prob- 
ably best set through situation manage- 
ment, rather than through prescribed 
rules and regulations. The physical 
set up, materials available for use, and 
the kind of 
structure, as well as the personalities 
of adult campers, are important factors 


social organization or 


to be considered. 

Establishing of 
serves to create a social and psycho- 
logical framework in which the camp- 
er functions. Equally as important as 
this framework is the task of creating 
a social field in which he can try out 
and test social behaviors. This field 
can in part be created by building a 
face-to-face peer group in which each 
camper has membership and_belong- 
ingness. The importance of such a 
group to each child is realized when 
the research and theory concerning 
the building of attitudes and values 


appropriate limits 


is examined. 

It seems evident now that attitudes 
are not acquired piecemeal and on the 
basis of the merit of each one to the 
individual and to society, but rather 
they are accepted in some pattern as 
a part of the conditions necessary to 
membership in a group. This faci 
probably helps to explain the “fads” 
of dress which periodically sweep the 
nation’s teen agers—and adults. It 
also may account for many patterns 
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of slang in speech used by certain 
groups. Although the individual may 
make some specific contribution to 
the system of values of a particular 
group in which he holds membershi», 
usually he does not determine what 
that pattern will be in its entirety. He 
may neither understand nor agree with 
all parts of it, but this does not con- 
dition his acceptance of it, if member- 
ship in that particular group is of 
sufficient importance to him. 

If membership in a peer group ts 
functionally related to the acceptance 
of attitudes, it then becomes impor- 
tant to inquire into those factors upon 
which real group membership is bas- 
ed. The research of Herbert Thelan 
and his associates at the University of 
Chicago, as well as some of the work 
of the staff of Fels Group Dynamics 
Center, indicates that some or all ot 
the following factors must be taken 


into consideration in any type ol 
grouping: 


(1) Commonality of interests. 

(2) Compatibility of members. 

(3) Skills possessed by members. 

(4) Number of members per group. 

Interest in some set of common goals 
or purposes serves as a point of in- 
tegration which — individuais 
start the process of becoming a group. 
Compatibility of members is a kind 
of psychological “glue” which binds 
the members together and to the goais, 


around 


and helps to develop the sense of 


belongingness so essential to member- 
ship in a primary group. 

Contributions — to 
group purposes are made through the 
use of skills possessed or acquired by 
group members. Without accomplish- 
ment, the group has no direction, no 
movement, no reason for existing. The 
number of members in a group in- 
fluences the intensity of interaction 
possible among members and conse- 
quently has an effect upon the rate 
and type of development which mav 
be expected. 

Group Activities 

The third and last aspect of the 
method for teaching democratic be- 
havior which I want to discuss is that 
of guiding youth through group ac- 
tivities. Properly constructed _ peer 
groupings offer at least four distinct 
values for stimulating changes in at- 
titudes and behavior. 

First, participation in a well-balanc- 
ed group supplies a supportive rela- 
tionship to the camper. Just the feel- 
ing of acceptance by others, even 
though it be by only a small number, 


achievement of 


may contribute to a feeling of con- 
fidence. At least a small part of his 
world is friendly. This attitude may 
be extended to others. 

Active membership in the small 
group offers the opportunity for an 
experience in sharing. This is a basic 
ingredient in democratic living. Shar- 
ing takes place in relation to the 
raising and identifying of problems, 
as well as ideas and techniques for 
solving them. Interdependence is Jearn- 
ed. The myth of independence -— 
aloneness against the world — is ex- 
ploded. 

A third value which may grow out 
of a group living experience is that of 
recognizing the necessity for both the 
individual and the group to undergo 
change, if membership in the group is 
to prove valuable to all. Adjustment 
is a two-way street. By no means is 
all of it to be done by one individually. 
Patterns of behavior and attitudes ac- 
cepted by the group may need to be 
modified to accommodate the needs 
of one or more individual members. 

A final major value to be realized 
in the group guidance experience 1s 
that a group situation provides a field 
in which social behaviors can be prac- 
ticed. Each member can try out new 
ways of behaving and see at first hand 
how effective they are in getting for 
him the kinds of need satisfaction 
which his nature demands. 

Guiding Principles 

I have not attempted to present any 
blueprint by which all action can be 
guided. Rather I have attempted to 
present to you some of the principles 
which have grown out of the research 
and theory concerned with the psy- 
chology of the small face-to-face group. 
A great many workers in the fields 
of psychology and education feel that 
these and similar findings offer some 
reasonably reliable guide lines to those 
who are concerned with the education 
of today’s youth. The field of group 
dynamics, to my knowledge, makes 
no claim to having “the answer.” Most 
of us are still struggling to determine 
what the problems are for which solu- 
tions must be sought. This much does 
seem fairly clear, however: The child 
behaves, feels, and thinks as he does 
largely as a result of the impact of a 
complex variety of forces operating in 
his environment. To the extent that 
we can come to understand and con- 
trol those forces, will we be able to 
help the child to develop as a con- 
structive contributor: to a democratic 
society. 
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Valuable counseling aid 
may be gained from 





AN SOMETHING as common- 
C place as a conversation be used 
as a counseling tool? You will prob- 
ably agree that in each of us there 
is the inherent desire for communion 
with like minds. However, what has 
this to do with campers and with 
counseling? 

Campers’ conversations are prompt- 
ed by their needs, desires, interests 
and acquired attitudes. And in this 
aspect one might say they mold the 
camp program. The prime objectives 
of program are to satisfy campers’ 
needs and desires, develop their inter- 
ests, and refine and build the attitudes 
that are an integral part of coopera- 
tive living within the cabin group 
and within the camp community as a 
whole. 

Every conversation or experience in- 
fluences the total camper picture no 
matter how large or small the event. 
The results in most cases are not 1m- 
mediate, but over a period of time a 
gradual change will come about as 
these impressions begin to have their 
effect. Some things will stand out in 
the campers’ minds as being more 
significant than others in their cainp- 
ing experience. Perhaps that walk a 
counselor took with the camper in 
his cabin who was so homesick he 
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couldn’t eat, proved to be the mile- 
stone in his life that taught him to en- 
large his circle of friends beyond the 
limitations of the home and family. 

What do campers talk about? Per- 
haps the first night in camp may re- 
veal as much about campers as could 
be learned during an entire week of 
sitting about the same table with 
them, as they make their initial ad- 
justments to the counselor, and to each 
other. Helping out with that first day 
in camp you might hear something 
like this: “Wonder what cabin I'll be 
in and who my counselor will be?” 
or “I hope Suzie and I are in the 
same cabin — I can’t live without her.” 
or “Boy! Remember the spice cake 
we baked in the rain last year on our 
three-day up to High Lake?” or “I 
want to get my pilot’s license this 
summer so I can get to sail in the 
Sunday races.” 

Each of these statements tells some- 
thing about the person who made it, 
even though it may not have been 
more than a query. Some are seeking 
to establish a firm position within the 
group by attaining some honor or 
hard-sought goal. Others accomplish 
the same thing through the relation- 
ship of common experiences and as- 
sociations. In each there is the long- 
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Hearing What Campers Say 


By JEANNE REHWINKEL 


ing for a sense of security within the 
group. 

Perhaps you have seen a child sit- 
ting at the edge of a small group, 
longing with heart and soul to add 
something to the conversation. But 
the group fails to give him any rec- 
ognition. Such a situation indicates 
a need for counseling, for the group 
must be brought to realize that each 
member is important and merits rec- 
ognition. Having gained the confidence 
and respect of campers, a counselor 
can exert influence over the group to 
swing the conversation around to rec- 
ognize and include the youngster 
who had been left out, without dom- 
inating the conversation or obviously 
guiding it into desirable channels. 

No one can gain anything from a 
group association without having 
first given of himself toward attain- 
ing a common end, whether it be the 
construction of a rack for canoe pad- 
dles, planning the menu for a trip, 
preparing the program for an eveninz 
campfire, or discussing the chapel ser- 
vice after taps. In each camper there 
is the desire to add his or her “bit.” 
A counselor should realize that the 
status of a cabin group is much more 
abundantly enriched by the contribu- 
tions of each and all of its members. 
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OUR CAMP nurse has a respon- 
Y a job. It is a job which may 
sometimes appear somewhat routine, 
almost easy. But you know that it 
needs the framework of a sound health 
program. And to carry it out, it needs 
a nurse who is not only a good tech- 
nician in her nursing skill but also 
efficient in emergencies, adaptable to 
new situations, ‘cooperative and_ re- 
liable. 

If you are looking for such a nurse 
for this summer’s camp, where can 
you find her? Only a limited number 
of nurses interested in camp nursing 
are available during the camping sea- 
son. Nurses who are taking post-grad- 
uate or advanced college courses, school 
nurses, or nurses who are employed 
on a temporary basis usually meet the 
time requirement. Their interest in 
camp nursing may depend upon your 
public relations and upon how well 
you present your camp to them. 

For the college girl, contact person- 
nel bureaus in colleges or universities, 
just as you do in seeking counselors. 
Before writing a school nurse, get 
her name and a cursory recommenda- 
tion from her superintendent or princi- 
pal. This is an important, yet easily 
managed, personal introduction to the 
person who may be your camp nurse. 
A school nurse’s job in many ways 
parallels a camp nurse’s job. A good 
school nurse will probably be a good 
camp nurse. 

The American Nurses’ Association 
supports a counseling and placement 
service which operates through the 
state nurses’ associations in 30 states 
and serves the 18 states which do not 
have state placement bureaus. Through 
the inter-relationship ot this organi- 
zation, placement is made throughout 
the United States. A nurse from a 
midwestern state may, through her 
state organization, have her name and 
credentials placed on file in a New 
England state bureau. Your job oppor- 
tunity can be filed in as many states 
as you desire. This is a non-fee service 
for both employee and employer. Ad- 
dresses of the various state counseling 
and placement services are listed in 
the American Journal of Nursing’s 
oficial directory. The American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, the official organ of 
the American Nurses’ Association, can 
be found in all large libraries, in medi- 
cal and in nursing school libraries. 
Your librarian will know in what issue 
of this monthly magazine the official 
directory may be found. 

The American Journal of Nursing 
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also has a “positions available” section 
where you may place an ad for a 
small fee. The R. N., a less technical 
nursing magazine, also gives this type 
of service. 

If this is your camp nurse’s first 
summer with you, she will be uncer- 
tain of her job responsibilities. If it is 
her first summer as a camp nurse, she 
will no doubt be a little worried about 
the problems, real and imagined, of 
a camp nurse. How can you help her 
teel at home, learn her responsibilities, 
and shoulder them with enthusiasm? 
Where do you begin? At the begin- 
ning, of course. 

A pre-season interview is almost a 
must. If this is impossible, write to 
her and explain the camp policies, her 
duties, and picture for her the physical 
character of the camp. 

One large camp acquaints its work- 
ers with the program plans through 
“mail chats;” the nurse learns the set- 
up of the camp and her unit before 
she ever sees the camp. At detailed list 
of her duties gives her a_ perspective 
of her job. She learns the daily pat- 
tern and the summer-long plan of 
the camp program. She goes to her 
job knowing what is expected of her 
and to a certain extent how she is 
going to fulfill that expectation. 


Your Gamp 


First of two articles 


By RutH Upton Dirks R. N. 


On or before the first day of camp, 
arrange for a conference with your 
nurse so you can plan a definite health 
program together. Make an appoint- 
ment; both you and your nurse are 
busy people. You must take the initia- 
tive because, as the camp director, 
you know the specific and general re- 
quirements of your camp. The basic 
specifications of the health program 
are your responsibility for only you 
are able to judge your camp’s needs. 
You alone have the before-hand knowl- 
edge that can knit the health program 
into the activities of the whole camp. 

As you and your nurse exchange 
ideas, try to accept her plans for their 
true value. Don’t discard an improve- 
ment because it contradicts what you 
have “always done.” Co-ordinate your 
ideas into a workable program. She 
must carry out the program, ideally 
without assistance. Of course 
you will advise and suggest as you 
see the need during the camping 
period. But she will direct and operate 
the health program. Even though you 
will learn immediately of all emer- 
gencies, serious illnesse, or grave prob- 
lems, the nurse should be able to de- 
cide, independently, upon a course of 
action of which you would approve. 
The many chores of her job should 
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never give you concern. Such an ideal 
situation is based on a clear under- 
standing of the needs of the camp 
and the manner in which those needs 
are to be cared for. Iron out all details 
and differences now and you will have 
a happier summer. 

Introduce the nurse to the camp doc- 
tor as soon as possible. A short con- 
ference of director, doctor and nurse 
is desirable. Most camps employ a lo- 
cal physician who visits the camp at 
regular intervals. Some of the larger 
camps have medical students or doc- 
tors in residence. Be certain that your 
camp at least has a physician on call. 
This is a necessary courtesy toward 
the doctor as well as an insurance that 
he will be willing and prepared to 
take emergency calls. 

Your doctor will give your nurse 
basic standing orders. Of course, he 
should put them in writing and sign 
them. This places the responsibility 
for these orders with the doctor where, 
medically and ethically, it belongs. 
Have him give you the names of con- 
sulting doctors. Learn his wishes about 
consultations. In case of an eye in- 
jury, for example, should the nurse 
take the patient first to him or may 
she use her own judgment in deter- 
mining the seriousness of the case and 
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take the patient directly to the eye 
consultant? Is there at least one hos- 
pital in the area where you can be 
sure of an available bed? Do you have 
a pick-up truck or a station wagon 
that can be converted into an ambu- 
lance? Get the answers to these ques- 
tions now. Later may be too late. 
Be sure that you and your nurse 
have outlined a reliable policy con- 
cerning introductory examinations for 
campers. Since a new policy is difh- 
cult to place into operation quickly, 
it is wise to plan the details of this 
examination before camp opens. Usu- 
ally camps require each child to have 
a pre-camp physical examination by 
the family physician. He sends a brief 
case history which includes informa- 
tion about the child’s general health, 
his past illnesses, his allergies, and 
any immunization which he has re- 
ceived. If a pre-camp checkup has not 
been required, it is especially impor- 
tant tor each child to have a physical 
examination as soon as he arrives. 
This initial check-up should include 
a check of skin, nose and throat, and 
temperature. A quick but careful check 
of feet will locate any cases of ath- 
lete’s foot. Possibly the camp_physi- 
cian will feel that other points, such 
as recording weight, are important. 
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If the camp has a visiting physician 
who is in the camp only once a week 
or so, the nurse will probably need to 
give these initial examinations herself. 
The doctor will re-check all questien- 
able cases that she has found. Both 
the physician and the camp director 
should help make the arrangements 
for these examinations. 

Just as important as the screening 
of possible germ-carrying campers is 
checking on all camp personnel— 
counselors, program specialists, busi- 
ness administrators, and kitchen and 
dining-room workers. 

An immunization policy should be 
your next thought. Some camps insist 
that all campers receive tetanus tox- 
oid, either the initial immunization or 
an up-to-date booster, before coming to 
camp. Other camps insist on typhoid 
shots as well. The advance, preventive 
use of tetanus toxoid is considered far 
better than giving tetanus anti-toxin 
after an injury. If compulsory toxoid 
shots are not a part of your camp’s 
policy, it would be wise to obtain the 
advice of a reliable physician. Your 
camp physician will probably encour- 
age this preventive practice. 





The second and final part of this 


article is scheduled for an early issue. 
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Sociograms Provide Graphic Picture 





lamper Group Relations 


XPERIENCE has given ample 
E evidence that intelligent use of 
sociograms can be a very valuable 
and practical aid to the camp director 
and his staff. It is the purpose of this 
article to present sufficient material 
and information to give the camp 
leader a working understanding of 
sociograms. No attempt will be made, 
however, to cover the entire subject. 


What They Are 


‘ Sociometry is the study of inter-per- 
sonal relations in a group. Sociogran:s 
are diagrams constructed to show, to 
a certain extent, the social structure 
of a group as expressed by the group 
members themselves. A sociogram con- 
sists merely of lines and symbols 
which, properly interpreted, portray 
various aspects of the group involved. 
The value of the sociogram lies in 
the fact that it allows the leader to 
analyze more effectively and _intelli- 
gently the status of each member 
within a group and to take steps to 
correct or improve any unwanted sit- 
uation. 
Their Purpose 


Sociograms must be properly used 
and interpreted to assist the leader in 
analyzing the structure of the group 
with which he is working and to im- 
prove any undesirable situations within 
the group. The basic reason for using 
sociograms is to help the campers — 
help them develop a feeling of belong- 
ing, security and self esteem which is 
essential for a happy camp life. 


Their Use 


Sociograms have been used exten- 
sively by teachers in the elementary 
grades for determining class leaders, 
rejects and isolates, etc. Although not 
too much use has been made of socio- 
grams in the camp situation, there is 
much to recommend them. 

Considerable care must be taken 
in using and interpreting the informa- 
tion presented by a sociogram. There- 


fore, it is of utmost importance that 
camp leaders who make use of socio- 
xrams have sufficient training in their 
usage as well as a clear understanding 
of their interpretation in regard to « 
camp group. 


For best results sociograms should 
be developed more than once with a 
group. The second sociogram should 
determine if the corrective measures 
following the first were successful. 


Method of Use 


In order to express clearly the meth- 
od of using a sociogram, let us use an 
example which came up in a camp 
some time ago. 

Bob was the counselor for a cabin 
group of seven 12-year-old boys. After 
the second day of camp, he noticed 
that certain boys were tending to pal 
together more than others. However, 
by mere observation he was unable to 
determine what the actual social struc- 
ture was within the group. Therefore, 
in order to get a clearer picture of 
just how his group was developing, he 
decided to set up a sociogram with 
the group. He began by giving each 
boy a small piece of paper and asking 
him to sign his name in the upper 
right hand corner. Next, he explained 
briefly that he wanted to know with 
whom in the group each boy would 
like most to camp out overnight. He 
pointed out that it would be best not 
to tell anyone the choice made. 


After having them write their choice 
in the center of their slip of paper 
and numbering it, he asked that they 
make a second choice and number it. 
He also pointed out that they did 
not have to make a choice, if they 
didn’t want to. A third choice could 
have been made; however in a small 
group this isn’t always too necessary. 

The question may be phrased in 
various ways, such as, “With whom 
would you most like to work, swim, 
play, hike, etc.” In general, however, 
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the question used here gives one of 
the best indications of the actual likes 
and dislikes of the group members in 
a camp situation. In some instances 
“With whom in the group would you 
least like to camp out,” may be used. 
This question is used to determine the 
rejects (those rejected by the others) 
in a group. However, in the camp 
situation it is usually better to omit 
this form. 

After collecting the slips from his 
group, Bob proceeded to set up the re- 
sults in tabular form. 

A diagram was constructed from the 
table, showing more concisely the 
choices of the group members. 

In constructing his diagram, Bob 
set up his group in circular form with 
the name of each boy in one of the 
circles as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Starting at the top and 
following around the circle clockwise, 
he plotted each campers’ first and sec- 
ond choices. (For larger groups it 
would have been more practical to put 
the most chosen individuals in the 
middle with the others around them.) 

Interpreting Sociograms 

In order to interpret effectively his 
sociogram, Bob found it valuable to 
consult the following key to the mean- 
ing of the diagram. 

Isolate—Chooses no one; is chosen 
by no one. (Needs help in making 
friends.) fig. A. 

Unilateral—Chooses someone but is 
not chosen by others. (Shows desire 
to have friends, but needs help in gain- 
ing recognition, acceptance.) fig. E. 

Mutual choices—Individuals choos- 


ing each other. (Shows who are bud- 
dies and pals.) fig. B 

Chain choices—Similar to a clique 
though not as close-knit a group. fig. D 

Islands (Cliques) — Each- chooses 
each other. Cliques should be recog- 
nized and controlled. fig. C. 

Leader—Chosen by several of the 
others. Usually one of the most popu- 
lar in the group and therefore usually 
the leader. fig. F. 

After consulting the diagram and 
key, Bob was able to make the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning his 
group. 

1. The major leaders in the group 
were Bill and Bud, since they were 
chosen the most frequently. (Tim may 
be somewhat of a leader, though not 


as strong as Bill and Bud.) 


2. Al was a unilateral since he was 
not chosen by anyone but chose others. 
(There were no isolates in the group 
since everyone chose someone.) He 
needs help in making friends and in 
gaining a feeling of belonging. 

3. There were no mutual first 
choices; therefore, there probably were 
no very close buddies or pals in the 
group. 

+. Somewhat of a clique existed 
among Bud, Bill, Jim and Tim. How- 
ever, there no evidence of a 
definite, strong clique, since few mu- 
tual first choices existed. 

5. Jim, Dick and Rog (second 
choice) were each chosen once. There- 
fore, it can be assumed that these 
boys were not considered as leaders by 
the others. Also, they may be in need 
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of a stronger feeling of belonging to 
the group as well as being recognized 
by other group members. 

After Bob had completed his socio- 
gram and drawn the above conclu- 
sions, he took steps to help those in 
the group who needed help the most, 
particularly Al. His main objectives 
were to give each member of the 
group a feeling of belonging as well 
as a feeling of security and self-esteem. 
Furthermore, he endeavored to see that 
attention and recognition within the 
group was distributed and not too 
strongly centered on one or two in- 
dividuals. Prevention of the formation 
ot exclusive cliques is necessary since 
they can be considerably detrimental 
to group morale. 

In considering and interpreting the 
sociogram, Bob found it valuable to 
check the various records of his camp- 
ers (health, behavior, etc.) for clues 
concerning their status in the group. 

After a week Bob, ran a second 
sociogram with the group, to deter- 
mine if the steps taken were success- 
ful in helping certain group members 
to a better adjustment as well as to 
discover any still in need of help. 
Without such a follow-up the value of 
the sociogram is considerably less. 

Sociograms can be a very helpful 
and valuable aid to the camp pro- 
gram. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that they are merely an aid and 
not a cure-all. They must be carefully 
interpreted in conjunction with all 
other known data concerning the in- 
dividual and, above all, to be effective, 
follow up action must be taken. 














In this sociogram and its key each circle rep- 
resents a group member. An unbroken arrow 
represents the member's first choice, broken 
arrow shows the second. The arrowheads point 
to the persons chosen. 
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Lets Put Nature 


In the Center 0 
Camp Programming 


First of two parts 


By V. E. Vivian 


HE LURE of field, forest, brook- 
T side and lake shore has always 
drawn children and adults. This same 
call of the out-of-doors was the force 
which initiated our present day camp- 
ing movement nearly 100 years ago. 
In many camps during 1953, however, 
children will be effectively kept away 
from nature. They will be shielded 
from meaningful experiences which 
help each individual relate to the 
throbbing pulse of life as it springs 
from the fertility of the natural en- 
vironment. They will likely be en- 
gaged in activities which reflect the 
highly interesting but false values with 
which much of our urban civilization 
is concerned. 

It is the puropse of this article to 
show that the objectives of nature in 
camp are with the basic 
aims of camping and education and 
that such objectives are within the 
achievement level of the average camp 
staff. Many national organizations tor 
girls and boys have shown deep con- 
cern for such values by including a 
host of activities in their respective 
programs. Many private camps have 
shown the way by developing out- 
standing nature programs. 


Take Aim 


consonant 


During the last 50 years the scope 
and meaning of nature study have 
been. greatly modified and enlarged. 
Nature study has lost its esoteric 
character for within its sphere are 
problems and activities of interest to 
everyone. The following are some ob- 
jectives of nature study in camp: 
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The camper needs to adjust to the 
outdoor environment. This is a prime 
objective of camping in general and 
of nature study in particular. Since 
the great majority of campers is drawn 
from urban and suburban areas, it is 
likely that they will come to camp 
with fears of the unknown world, of 
the dark, of noises at night and of all 
unfamiliar living things. This matter 
should occupy the attention of the 
director and entire staff during the 
pre-camp counselor training period. 

The counselors and their director 
can, with the aid of a person trained 
in nature, discover the causes of dif- 
ferent night noises and activity. Coun- 
selors will need to familiarize them- 
selves with harvestman spiders (Daddy 
Long Legs), June beetles, moths and 
other night-flying insects so they will 
be able to point. out and describe 
such insects to campers on the first 
night of camp. The tremolo of tree 
toads and _ raccoons; the chirping 
and clicking of crickets and grass- 
hoppers of different kinds; the calls of 
whippoorwills, nighthawks, or night 
herons; the footsteps of a skunk or a 
porcupine; or the eerie sounds of two 
tree branches rubbing against each 
other may all intimidate children on 
their first night in camp. 

During the first nights of camp, the 
group or cabin counselor can point 
out these sounds and make clear that 
many animals are active in hunting 
their food at night because they have 
too many enemies during daylight 
hours. During such a discussion a 
counselor could show further that most 





animals are hiding from humans and 
other possible enemies during the 
hours of intense daylight (when most 
hikes and walks are scheduled by 
program directors) and that the best 
times for such observations are during 
the low light-intensity hours around 
dawn and dusk. 

After fears and doubts have been 
banished, many campers will want 
to participate in overnight camping, 
preparing and using shelters of can- 
vas or other simple materials, and 
practicing camp cookery. It is ob- 
vious that these fundamental camping 
activities have their roots in nature 
study with respect to the selection of 
camp sites, firewood, and wild edibles. 

Campers should experience the joy 
of exploration. Everyone loves to go 
where he has never gone before or 
do what he has never done before. In 
a broad sense, nature study has no 
exclusive claim for helping to reach 
this objective, but it is certain that 
the out-of-doors lends itself superbly 
for explorations of all kinds. Many 
areas in and about a camp are suitable 
for exploration activities. This may 
range from following a map and com- 
pass to a designated spot all the way 
to finding out what kinds of plants 
and animals live in an area containing 
two cubic feet of earth — or two cubic 
feet of water in a pond — or in an 
old rotten log. Even that which seems 
commonplace to many a counselor and 
leader may be’ presented so that it 
becomes a real adventure in explora- 
tion for youngsters. 
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Chilaren need to strengthen their 
concepts of natural beauty. Finding 
beauty and design in the open is an 
easy yet most rewarding task for all 
but the most insensitive counselor. 
Leaders in camping and _ education 
speak of sharing mountain-top experi- 
ences. What better way is there to 
gain such experience than by climb- 
ing a mountain with someone who is 
keenly responsive to the beauty about 
him? The symmetry of a moss plant, 
the lilt of a bird song, the form of a 
tree or the majesty of the heavens 
ail delight the eye of him who really 
sees them. 

Children need to understand their 
relation to the natural environment. 
Citizens of today’s cities must face the 
fact that civilization rests, as it always 
has, on the base of resources of soil, 
water, forests, wildlife and minerals. 
The United States’ position of leader- 
ship in the world is attributed more to 
the richness of its natural heritage 
than to the development of the Ameri- 
can way of life which we call democ- 
racy. We can afford to lose neither be- 
cause in losing one we shall most 
surely lose the other. Our children’s 
literature is heavy with expressions of 
our debt to the development of demo- 
cratic ideas. We must also teach our 
children that such ideas flourish best 
where there is enough natural wealth 
for each person to have concern for 
the welfare of his neighbor. If we 
can teach a child in camp to love 
the natural environment, then we are 
in the best position to teach him how 
to understand and keep the resources 
of that natural environment on which 
his very life is based. 


How Can We Train Staff? 


Staff training of any kind should be 
an on-going experience throughout the 
season. Such training succeeds best in 
an atmosphere where director, coun- 
selors, campers and even commissary 
staff are interested in things together. 
The presence of the director and other 
camp staff “brass” is the first step in 
creating a camp atmosphere in which 
everyone is interested in nature stud- 
ies. After counselors and their leaders 
share such explorations together, it 
is much easier to maintain a continu- 
ing common interest in such matters 
throughout the whole season. This is 
the most important single factor in 
developing a strong nature program. 

The group counselor untrained in 
nature lore is the mainspring of the 
program in that he is interested in 
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natural things himself — this interest 
is catching. He will find such interests 
more socially acceptable too when the 
director and his assistants are also ac- 
tively interested. A nature resource 
person can help the director plan such 
training and put it into execution. 

If no nature person capable of lead- 
ing the group is on the staff, the 
director should invite a qualified per- 
son’ from a nearby museum, college, 
university or other educational insti- 
tution to help in a few training ses- 
sions. Many members of the U. S. 
Wildlife Service, Forestry Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, or state de- 
partments of conservation function ad- 
mirably in such a situation. Such re- 
source people should be familiar with 
the objectives of camping from pre- 
vious experience or by discussion with 
the director. 

The first purpose of such sessions 
should be to locate resources of natural 
beauty, of good firewood, of pictures- 
que walking, of habitats of interesting 
plants and animals, and to locate such 
hazards as poison ivy, poison sumac 
and dangerous rock or earth forma- 
tions. Another purpose of the training 
is for counselors to gain experience in 
using reference materials on outdoor 
science and outdoor crafts. Some time 
should be spent in relating camp re- 
sources to the specific nature activities 
for which they are best suited. In these 
days when nature counselors are so 
scarce, it would seem wise for camp 
directors to invest more heavily in 
camp reference libraries and then to 
make certain that counselors know 
how to use them. Finally, counselors 
will want to make specific plans to 
use these activities during the camp 
season. 

To summarize these suggestions: 

1. Set an atmosphere of nature in- 
terest in the entire camp staff, and 
foster it during the summer. 

2. If nature counselors are not avail- 
able, get an outside resource person 
and induce him to come during the 
season as well as during counselor 
training. 

3. Build up the camp reference li- 
brary and see that counselors learn 
how to use it. 





The second and final part of Mr. 
Vivian's article on the role of nature 
in camp programs is scheduled to 
appear in an early issue of CAMPING 
Macazine.—Ed. 





Camper planning and 
participation lead to 


successtul 


WO O’CLOCK one afternoon the 

program director of Camp Fuji- 
yama told the tripping counselor that 
Cabins 4 and 5 were going to have 
a cook-out that afternoon and _ that 
he was to take charge of it. He hand- 
ed him a menu consisting of bar- 
becued spare ribs, baked potatoes, 
bread twist, corn on the cob, tomato 
and lettuce salad, milk and chocolate- 
graham-cracker pie. 


Since the tripping counselor had two 
afternoon classes, he was unable to 
attend to the problem until four o- 
clock. He then contacted two of the 
cabin counselors and asked them what 
plans and preparations they and the 
campers had made. They replied that 
the program director had just told 
them about the cook-out, and that 
the campers had not yet been inform- 
ed. They said that they would send 
the campers to the barbecue pit as 
soon as they had dressed after general 
swim, and that they would come as 
soon as their other duties permitted. 


The tripping counselor recognized 
the fact that it would be impossible 
to prepare the entire menu without ad- 
vanced planning and preparation. He 
decided to omit the salad and the 
bread twist and to substitute campers’ 
delight for the pie. He loaded the 
wood, equipment, and food onto the 
truck and drove to the barbecue pit. 


He had built a fire in the pit and 
was starting to cook the ribs when 
the first two campers arrived. He 
turned over to them the cooking of 
the ribs. As more campers arrived 
he put them to work building a sec- 
ond fire for the corn, wrapping the 
potatoes in aluminum foil, and the 
various other necessary tasks. 


The cooking was completed a little 
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Cook-outs 


By BLANCHFOoRD KouGH 


before six, and everybody enjoyed a 
delicious meal. But as a learning ex- 
perience for the campers, the affair 
was an almost total loss. 


One afternoon the program director 
of Camp Merriwell told the tripping 
counselor the campers of Cabin 4 
and 5 wanted to have a _ cook-out 
soon, and asked him to help them and 
their cabin counselor with it. 

The tripping counselor then told 
the cabin counselors he was ready to 
help them in any way that he could. 
They replied that they would be glad 
to have him meet with their campers 
to plan the activity, and that after 
supper that evening would be a good 
time. 

At the meeting the tripping coun- 
selor learned the campers had _ al- 
ready spent some time planning the 
cook-out and had tentatively agreed 
to have barbecued spare ribs, baked 
potatoes, bread twist, corn on the cob, 
lettuce and tomato salad, milk and 
chocolate-graham-cracker pie. He told 
them he thought that the menu con- 
tained too many items and suggested 
that they omit the bread twist or the 
potatoes, and the salad or the corn. 
He also suggested they would get bet- 
ter results if they baked the pie in ad- 
vance so that they would not have to 
hurry with it and there would be 
plenty of time for the filling to cool 
and harden. After some _ discussion 
they decided to omit the bread twist 
and the salad. 

He informed them that the _bar- 
becue pit was available the following 
afternoon. They then divided them- 
selves into committees to perform the 
necessary operations. 

The next morning a committee re- 
ported to the tripping counselor to get 
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the ingredients and equipment for 
the pie, and in the afternoon they re- 
ported to him to get the food and 
equipment for the rest of the meal. 


Since the tripping counselor had an 
important matter to attend to, he did 
not arrive at the barbecue pit until a 
few minutes before five. He found 
that the wood had been gathered, the 
fires built, and the cooking started. 
Except for making two minor sug- 
gestions he merely watched. 


Everybody enjoyed an excellent meal, 
and in addition the campers had a 
valuable experience in group planning 
and self-directed group activities. 


In educating children to become 
participating members of a democratic 
society, it is essential that we give 
them a great deal of experience in 
group discussion, group planning, and 
self-directed group activities. A trip- 
ping and outdoor cooking program can 
and should be so organized that it will 
provide the campers many such ex- 
periences. 


Nearly all children like tripping 
and outdoor cooking. They can, . if 
given time and opportunity, do a good 
job of planning and directing their 
own program. They merely need ad- 
vice and technical instruction from a 
competent counselor. The counselor 
should have veto power in matters 
affecting the health and safety of the 
campers; but if he fully explains the 
necessary precautions to them, he 
should seldom, if ever, have to exercise 
this power. 


Teaching is most effective when it 
is given in response to felt needs on 
the part of the learner. In the case of 
children, particularly younger chil- 
dren, a need is most felt when it is 


immediate. Teaching a child how to 
build a fire because he needs it to 
cook a meal that he wants to eat ts 
more effective than teaching him how 
to build a fire so that he will know 
how to build one when he goes on a 
cook-out. 

Obviously, not too many novel situa- 
tions should have to be met at once. 
Before going on their first overnight 
hike, a cabin of beginning campers 
should have several cook-outs in camp 
or on day hikes, so they will be fairly 
proficient in fire building and simple 
cooking. If possible, the first overnight 
hike should be to a place that has a 
latrine and facilities for garbage dis-_ 
posal so that the counselor can devote 
most of his time to teaching the camp- 
ers how to pitch tents. A later hike 
should be to a place where the campers 
have to construct their own sanitary 
facilities. As they become more pro- 
ficient, they should be given oppor- 
tunities to visit new places, experiment 
with new dishes, and engage in new 
activities. 

Under such a program, the principal 
functions of a tripping counselor 


should be: 


1. To give instruction in the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for safe 
and happy camping, in response to felt 
needs of campers. 


2. To act as coordinator in the trip- 
ping and outdoor cooking program. 


3. To act as custodian of and issue 
and check in food and equipment 
used in the program. 

4. To act as advisor to campers and 
cabin counselors in planning their 
tripping and outdoor cooking. 

5. To exercise general supervision 
over these activities and offer advice 
when needed. 
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a favorite flavor trick that makes quantity 
cooking taste like cooked-to-order dishes is 















the regular use of Maggi’s Seasoning and Maggi’s 
Granulated Bouillon. Especially today when 
faced with the problem of how to cut food costs 


and still maintain your standards for delicious 





meals, you will find that these two world-famous 
Maggi products work like magic in stepping up 


‘tr ade eee the flavor of soups, stews, sauces, 


and scores of other dishes. 





MAGGI 
GRANULATED 
Sour Lon -CUBES 








SEASONING = KEEP FLAVOR ON YOUR MENU 


MAGGI'’s SEASONING—used by famous chefs for 





more than fifty years. Escoffier called it ‘“The per- 
and A NEW MAGGI ; fect adjunct to the kitchen.” Available in quart 
SEASONING BOOKLET size bottles. 


GRAN ULATED SEND FOR MAGGI's GRANULATED BOUILLON—a highly con- 


centrated top quality granulated bouillon, packed 


HE OUILL ON CUBE Sing YOUR FREE COPY in three convenient sizes, 1, 2, and 5 lb. tins. Pa 


The Nestle Company, Inc., White Plains, New York 

















WORKING FOR YOU 





Continental Casualty Company offers you the finest camp insurance 
on the market today, through your local insurance man. 












Continental's extensive network of local agencies as- (Feet EEE Cee 

sures you of friendly, dependable service wherever . os : : : : EE. 

you may be. This system enables you to call upon es i r EE 

the man at 31 Elm Street, the man next door — FEE : EE 

the man YOU know. eee EELE 
cee CLE: 

In this way you can be sure that you have the : ¢ F EEE 

finest in medical expense coverage with the nec- Fe : é 3 ce 

essary ‘‘follow through"’ on service and claim EES FFEE 

handling. pee ECE 

That's the secret of our success — and yours, too, os. e 

when it comes to insurance for your campers. | Ee EEE = 







Continental Casualty Company 


“Coast-to-Coast — FIRST in Camp Insurance” 


Member of American Camping Association 


| ) ~General Office: Chicago 
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Maden Vining Nall Design 


By CHARLEs E. Pounpb 


HE LARGEST, most expensive, 
building in most camps is the 
dining hall. While in the past several 
years considerable foresight and cour- 
age has been displayed in the design 
of housing and program structures, in 
many instances the style of the dining 
hall has remained as the stereotyped, 
gable-roofed, pavilion type structure. 
The main objective in the design 
of the new dining hall constructed at 
the Ten Mile River Boy Scout Camps 
was to overcome the problems of 
improper control of noise, heat, light 
and sanitation, in addition to the 
requirements of adequate space, prop- 
er kitchen equipment, and well or- 
ganized trafhic flow. 


These problems are omnipresent in 
dining halls of all capacities, but espe- 
cially in those serving more than 150 
persons. Since more than 25% of 
organization camps have dining halls 
in excess of this size, the proper solu- 
tion of the design problem is most 
important. This design is a compro- 
mise between the ideal and the prac- 
tical — the advantages of the small 
capacity with the operating efficiency 
and economy of the large. 

Noise 


To prevent crowding of large num- 
bers of campers into a single room 
with a resultant noise level often in 
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excess of 70 decibels, the noise of a 
large truck passing 50 feet away, the 
customary T shaped floor plan was 
modified to a Y design. This layout 
retained all the advantages of the 
centralized kitchen location, but di- 
vided the campers into two semi-iso- 
lated groups. This division resulted 
not only in an actual reduction in the 
noise level but also created a psycho- 
logical feeling of intimacy that was 
conducive to more orderly conduct. 
Nausea, loss cf appetite, and finick- 
iness sometimes prevalent in campers 
and attributable to excessive noise and 
heat, were almost non-existent. 

Spacing of the trusses was based on 
a table arrangement to create a sepa- 
rate bay for each group of four 
tables, thereby creating a deep over- 
head pocket to trap and dissipate the 
noise created directly below. 


Plans to install acoustical tile on the 
lower surface of the roof were aban- 
doned when the noise level did not 
exceed 50 decibels—equivalent to mod- 
erate restaurant clatter. 


Heat 


Reduction of temperature was ac- 
complished by control of solar absorp- 
tion and adequate exhaustion by nat- 
ural ventilation of heat generated with- 
in the structure by food preparation, 
dishwashing, and body heat dissipa- 
tion. To reduce heat absorbed from the 
sun, the building was oriented to face 


large vertical glass areas toward the 
north and a large overhang provided 
over the glass areas. 


A site was selected overlooking a 
large lake to utilize air currents created 
by land-water temperature differential. 
The site was also at the base of a 
large hill to take advantage of the cool- 
er air current descending close to the 
ground. 


To supplement the natural rising 
convection currents within the struc- 
ture, a system of louvers was construc- 
ted at the base of the wall facing the 
prevailing wind and at the top of the 
opposite wall. Smoke and ribbon tests 
indicated a high rate of heat dissipa- 
tion without the use of mechanical 
air exhausters. 


The slope of the roof was maintain- 
ed at 4 to 12 to keep the angle of in- 
cidence to the sun’s rays at a mini- 
mum, and a layer of reflective alum- 
inum foil insulation was put in be- 
tween roofing boards and _ asphalt 
roofing. 

The air temperature at the seven- 
foot level did not exceed 82° F at 
any time, although outside the build- 
ing air temperatures often were in ex- 
cess of 90°. 

Light 

Glareless, natural illumination of 
minimum level of 15 footcandles on 
overcast days and maximum level of 
35 footcandles on bright days was 
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achieved by judicious northerly orien- 
tation of the large glass areas and 
large overhangs on the southern ex- 
posures. 

Artificial illumination of 25  foot- 
candles was economically accomplished 
by use of suspended RLM fixtures with 
silver-bottomed bulbs resulting in glare- 
less, semi-indirect lighting. By utilizing 
the mounting height as the variable 
factor, the spacing of the fixtures was 
designed to provide one over each 
table. 

Integral green pigmentation in the 
concrete floor and orange paint on 
table tops further reduced glare and 
presented a pleasing color effect. 


Sanitation 


Elimination of the problems inher- 
ent with wood floors was accomplished 
by installing a concrete floor slab with 
integral floor drains and a three inch 
side cove. This raised all wood sills 
above the water level during routine 
mopping and hosing of the floor. 





MVASTIES € SIZES 


460 22*42 2 WINGS 
£00 22'52 o 
260 34:42 - 
GOO SA*52 ” 


G60 3462 ~ 
600 34°52 4 WINGS 





Table tops and serving counters were 
covered with asbestos cement sheets 
and painted with a rubber-based paint 
to preclude gradual abvorption of 
foods. 

Adaptability 

The basic design of the dining hall 
is adaptable for all capacities from 
100 to 600 by modification of the size 
of the wings and/or addition of extra 
wings. 

The center portion of the structure 
is available for indoor program ac- 
tivities without disruption of the re- 
mainder of the building. Activities in 
this center section are completely visi- 
ble by occupants of both dining wings, 
and program leaders operating from 
a position in front of the fireplace 
have excellent control for camper par- 
ticipation in songs, stunts, or other 
features. 

Since the floor to truss height is 
eight feet, the four foot wide tables 
can be utilized to form partitions to 
separate the center section from the 


Ten Mile River Boy Scout Camps, Paul Parker Photos 





The architect's plan for the dining 
hall at Ten Mile River Boy Scout 
Camp shows the adaptability of the 
Y-shaped design. 


remainder of the building and there- 
by provide easily heated space in prox- 
imity to the kitchen and fireplaces for 
post-season camping. 

The design of the building is readily 
adaptable to most sections of the coun- 
try with minor variations for indigen- 
ous materials and local site conditions. 
The roof truss design, in this case cal- 
culated for a combined snow and in- 
ward wind load of 40 pounds per 
square foot, can be altered to with- 
stand maximum snowloads of 70-80 
pounds but retaining the same slope. 

Choice of materials and _ exterior 
color treatment will enable the design 
to be harmoniously situated in §ar- 
boreal, maritime, or prairie locations. 


Costs 
The costs of this funtional building 
were less than for conventional con- 
struction since standardization of 
trusses, fenestration and equipment 
permitted on-the-site prefabrication of + 
most of the structure. 
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make 
your camp safer with W & IT 


‘DOUBLE protection 


+ WATER SUPPLIES — even though they appear pure — can 


contain bacteria causing dysentery, cholera, and typhoid. 


Only by proper treatment — given by W&T Hypo- 
chlorinators — can effective protection be secured. For all 
types of water systems — electrically pumped, gasoline 
engine pumped, or gravity flow — there is a W&T Hypo- 
chlorinator to exactly fit the requirements. 


sk SWIMMING POOLS can be safe only if they are properly 


sterilized. W&T Chlorinators and Hypochlorinators — their 
dependability and accuracy proven by years of pool opera- 
tion — can give continuous protection to the pool or bathing 


Ul _§ pond at your camp. 

a yr ! J ; Write today for additional information on W&T Double 
“ Ou To~ Protection for water systems and swimming pools — with 
2 | es ? W&T Hypochlorinators and Chlorinators. 
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W&T HYPOCHLORINATOR 
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NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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y A streamlined service designed for 
| mK, your camp from wide experience. 
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Member ACA. 
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WRITE FOR LATEST DETAILS 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


230 &. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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ACA NEWS 








Information Given for ACA Members 
Attending Regional Conventions 


REGION I 

States: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 

Site: Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Date: February 6-7. 

Chairman: Mrs. J. V. Smith, New 
England Camping Assn., 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


REGION II 
States: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Site: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 
Date: January 29-31. 
Chairman: Louis Sherr, 1909 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. 
REGION III 
States: Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. 
Site: Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. 


Date: February 19-21. 

Chairman: Jack M. Perz, Boy Scouts 
of America, 216 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Indanapolis. 


REGION IV 
Arkansas, Louisiana, 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, 
North and South Carolina 

Tennessee. 
Site: Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Date: February 5-7. 
Chairman: Fritz Orr, 3245 Nancy’s 
Creek Road, N.W., Atlanta. 


REGION V 

States: North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Site: American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. 

Date: April 29-May 2. 

Chairman: Ray E. Bassett, U. S. 
Forest Service, 623 N. Second St., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Missis- 
Georgia, 
and 


States: 





4 CHAMP for Camp Advertising 





HOLIDAY MAGAZINE! 








7 good reasons why: 


/ » Holiday’s more than 860,000 families are top-income 
... the most responsive in America! 


each issue! 


Ww ON 


family, $10,077! 


> 


Surveys show an estimated 7,000,000 people read 
They can afford camps! Average income of Holiday 


Average age per subscriber family, 36 years. They’re 


active people with camp-age children! 


” 


the whole family! 


NS 


Holiday is a family magazine—read in the home by 


Holiday plays a big part in family vacation planning! 


Satisfied camp advertisers repeat year after year 


because of low-cost, high-quality inquiries and enroll- 
ments from their Holiday advertising. 


Ce a 
—_— 
— 
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For information write: 


Holiday Advertising Department, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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REGION VI 

States: Colorado, New Mexico, Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Site: Extension Study Center, North 
Campus, Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Date: February 12-14. 

Chairman: Miller Paterson, YMCA, 
Enid, Okla. 


REGION VII 

States: Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Oregon and Arizona. 

Site: Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood, 
Wash. 

Date: March 12-15. 

Chairman: Richard MacMorran, 
YMCA, “th and Douglas, Long- 
view, Washington. 


The widespread locations of the 
seven ACA _ Regional Conventions 
should make it possible for a great 
majority of the association’s members 
to attend. All members are urged to 
contact their convention chairman and 
register for attendance and _participa- 
tion. 





Camping Census 
Now Complete 


The official census of camping in 
America, “Camping at the Mid-Cen- 
tury,” has been completed and is now 
in the process of being printed in 
booklet form. 

This study, conducted by the Amert- 
can Camping Association, is based on 
8,500 data cards mailed to those who 
operate agency, private, church er pub- 
lic camps in the United States. 

The booklet will contain general in- 
formation on the history and role of 
camping in America and statistical re- 
ports on number of camps in the 
country, distribution of camps, num- 
ber of campers, number of staff mem- 
bers, types of camps such as govern- 
ment, agency, and private, etc. 

It is thought that the results of the 
census, published in this form, will be 
valuable in helping camp directors to 
appraise and further understand the 
work they are doing. “Camping at 
the Mid-Century” will be available 
from American Camping Assn., 343 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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ACA NEWS 


Cost Survey Going 
Over the Top 


Preliminary response to ACA’s sur- 
vey of camp costs has been excellent. 
If you have not received a question- 
naire, write ACA and request one. 
If you have received your question- 
naire, please complete it and return 
to the Association promptly. A large 
return will assure a comprehensive re- 
port, of value to ail camp owners and 
directors. 








Camp Activity 
Pictures Wanted 


CAMPING MaGazINE would welcome 
and very much appreciate receiving 
good camp activity pictures for its 
photographic library. If you have some 
good glossy pictures of sports, water- 
front, craft work, cook outs, camp- 
craft, hiking, campfires, and all other 
camp activities, we would like to have 
them on file for editorial use in the 
magazine. 

Please send your best 1952 pictures, 
with the name and location of the 
camp and photographer’s name on the 
back, to Campinc Macazine, 705 Park 


Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 





Canadian Meeting 


Dates Scheduled 


Canadian Camping Association, Ca- 
nadian counterpart of the ACA, has 
announced the scheduled date for its 
1953 convention. The meeting will be 
held in Toronto on February 27 and 
28, 1953. The Association has selected 
the Central YMCA in Toronto as the 
site for the convention. 


Camp Week Set for 
April 20-26, 1953 


American Camp Week, the period 
set aside each year for camping peo- 
ple all over the country to let the gen- 
eral public know what they are doing 
and what they hope to do, has been 
scheduled for April 20-26, 1953. 

Lou Handler, National ACA Public 
Relations Chairman, urges all Sections 
and individual ACA members to be- 
gin to plan and work now, in order 
to make American Camp Week a 
success from coast to coast. 
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Send now for Free, 
68-page catalog No. 
19 showing many 
leathercraft items 
for beginners requir- 
ing no experience 
or tools. 








MAKING 
OSBORN 
MOCCASINS 


NO.. 66 “SANDALETTE”’—Perfect 
for beach, woods, paths and 
lounging wear—for boys, girls and 
women. Protects feet from infec- 
tion. No tools needed. Easy-to- 
follow instructions with each 
part. Good quality composition 
soles. Attractive yellow or red 
uppers. Green lace. Pair: $1.95. 
6 pair: $1.80 pr. 12 pair: $1.75 pr. 
“OBEE ACE”—Top grade, mocca- 
sin, genuine leather with com- 
position soles punched for lacing. 
Uppers stitched to soles. Brown 
only. Sizes 3 to 12. Each pair 
packed in attractive box. Com- 
plete with lacing, pattern and 
instructions. Pair: $3.25. 6 pair: 
$3.00 pr. 12 pair: $2.75 pr. 

NO. 909 “MOCC’S”—Full grain 
Elk leather pre-punched for easy 
assembly. Sturdy composition 
soles, grooved and rigid for com- 
fortable, non-slip wear. Ortho- 
pedic type heel for arch support. 
Women’s and girl’s sizes 4-5-6- 
7-8. Red, brown or “Poni” two- 
tone combination. Pair: $2.95. 
6 pair: $2.75 pr. 12 pair: $2.70 pr. 
INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet 
of 36 bottles of Seed Beads. 11 





colors. Approx. 900 beads per bot- Leathercraft 
tle. Cabinet: $6.50. Instruction 
Book: 10c. Headquarters 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS— 
Durable brass stamps with real 
Indian meanings. Kit of 18 dif- 
ferent designs: $8.00. 


OSBORN BROS. suppty co 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. L Chicago 6, Illinois 


for Over 33 Years 






























102 Franklin Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 





© Quality foods in lightweight— 
waterproof—polyethylene — 4-por- 
tion packets . . . Convenient— 
Easy to use .. . Over 20 menu 
favorites for EVERY meal! Write 
today for “Trail Packet Circular” 
and Out-of-Camp Menu Planner 
giving detailed information— 
latest items. 


& © SEIDEL’S “institutional size” 
& Quality Foods always add 
=. satisfaction to your Camp 
we Food Service—a COST 
. CHART and price list 
are available on re- 
quest. 


AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 


1245 W. DICKENS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Year after Year... 


... They return to the Camp with the "Tramp." 





NISSEN 


Write for FREE 
LITERATURE 


TRAMPOLINE 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 











Cedar Rapids, lowa 








MAIL COUPON TODAY } r 
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The JACKSON Model 1-A 
Dishwasher is ideally suited 
to camp installations. Note 
these advantages: 


EASY TO INSTALL AND SERVICE 
Installation takes only a few 
hours. The Jackson is so simple 
that any competent workman 
can service it. 


NO STORAGE OR SHUTDOWN PROBLEM 


You just shut off water supply, 
drain and rest assured that 
Jackson’s sturdy construction 
will weather Fall, Winter and 


SPEEDY, 


SUPER-SANITARY 





DISHWASHING 


installed in your camp 


Se Se 





Spring. No problem to start 
up next Summer. 


LOWEST PRICE—TOPS IN QUALITY 
No other nationally known 
spray-type dishwasher is priced 
so low, yet Jackson is a hit with 
health authorities from coast 
to coast. 


LARGE CAPACITY — PROMPT DELIVERY 
Up to 40 trays of dishes per 
hour washed, rinsed and sani- 
tized! You don’t have to wait 
for Jackson’s advantages. All 
orders are filled promptly—can 
be installed and tested before 
camp opens. 


See how the JACKSON Dishwasher fits your camp's plans 








* 
JACKSON 


THE JACKSON PRODUCTS COMPA 


3702 East 93rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Please send free booklet, prices and information. 


in just a few hours 





NY 
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Zone 


State 





ACA NEWS 





Refresher Course 
for Counselors 


The Arts Cooperative Service, Inc. 
plans to repeat its refresher course for 
camp counselors during April and 
May. This course consists of six ses- 
sions and a general discussion, includ- 
ing all teachers and students. Courses 
offered will include: ceramics, pup- 
petry, modeling, weaving, knotting 
and braiding, and a course on making 
things from odds and ends. 

The purpose of the course is to 
serve not only as an introduction to 
these crafts but as an informal ex- 
change of experiences among the stu- 
dents. 

The fee for the six sessions is $12. 
per person. The course is limited to 15 
people and registration should be in 
early March. Contact The Arts Co- 
operative Service, Inc., 340 Amster- 
dam Ave., P. O. Box 152, New York 


24, N. Y. for further information. 





Sections Report on 


Current Activities 
REGION I 


New England Section has announc- 
ed the 17th Annual University of 
Massachusetts Recreation Conference 
scheduled tor March 12, 13, and 14. 
Dr. William Grimshaw is chairman 
of the convention to be held at the 
University. 

REGION II : 

Central New York Section has be- 
gun to make plans for its annual 
Upstate Conference to be held this 
spring. Dr. Harland Metcalf of Cort- 
land State Teachers College has been 


named chairman of the conference. 


New Jersey Section held its month- 
ly dinner meeting on December 11 at 
the YMCA in Orange. The program, 
planned by Frank Ramsey, consisted of 
discussion groups on Intra-staff Rela- 
tionships. 

Future meetings of the Section have 
been scheduled for different locations 
in order to make attendance possible 
for more members. The January 13 
dinner will be in Newark, February 
11 in Orange, March 12 in Newark 
and April 14 in Plainfield. The Section 
plans to hold its In-Camp Institute on 


May 15 and 16. 
Camping Magazine, January, 1953 
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REGION Ill 


Lake Erie Section was host to the 
three Ohio Sections at a Kindred 
Group Session on camp standards in 
Ohio held on November 20. The ses- 
sion was part of the Ohio Welfare 
Conference at the Hotel Cleveland. 

The first Section workshop met in 
Cleveland on November 22. Mrs. 
Esther Shields was chairman of the 
all-day program of the workshop. 

The Section sponsored its fifth an- 
nual Counselor’s Training Conference 
on December 29-30. The conference 
included an overnight, winter-camp- 
ing experience. Miss Pennie Niedham- 
mer served as conference chairman. 


Virginia Section met on December 
> and 6 at the Central YMCA in Rich- 
mond. The program included a panel 
discussion on “What Is Good Camp 
Program” under the leadership of 
Mrs. Lois Washer and Lil Lee. 


Western Pennsylvania Section an- 
nounced that Tom Cairns has filled 
the position of Pennsylvania Camping 
Federation president. Hugh Ransom 
was president before he was named to 
the position of Executive Director of 
ACA. 

REGION V 


Chicago Section met on December 
13 at the Central YMCA. The meet- 
ing’s theme was “Meeting the Psy- 
chological Needs of Campers.” A spe- 
cial camp promotional movie was 
shown. 


Michigan Section met on December 
6 in Ann Arbor. Dr. Sidney Rosen of 
the University of Michigan, Institute 
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of Group Dynamics, spoke on “Camp 
Family and Its Members.” 

The Section election, held at this 
meeting, named Kenneth W. Smith, 
1922 Beaufait Road, Grosse Pointe 
Woods 36, Mich., as its new president. 

CAMPING MacaAzinE would appre- 
ciate it very much if all Sections 


would send us reports of meetings, 
workshops, etc. so they can be reported 
in the magazine. We would also like 
to have copies of outstanding papers 
presented at any meeting for consid- 
eration for publication. Send informa- 
tion to CAMPING MacazINE, 705 Park 


Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 











DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 


satisfaction. 


WIDE VARIETY 


Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners, to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line of 


instruction books. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 


we receive your order. 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- 
tical and attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 











Essential Factors in the 
Success of Your Camp’s 
Leathercratt Programs 


820 S.. Tripp Ave. 


Dept. 2217 : 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
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CAMP ADVERTISING pays on: 


because ... There are more than 1,760,000 boys and girls of camp 
age (under 18) in Cosmopolitan homes. 





and because . . . Cosmopolitan has the highest-income readers of any 
major magazine with a comparable camp directory. 


THAT’S WHY . . .Some of the camps whose announcements first ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan as long as 36 years ago are still represented in 
our 1953 Directory. 


Write COSMOPOLITAN ‘35: orcs oan 














That’s right, UNIVEX 
offers you 5 new fea- 
tures in ’53. It’s a new 
UNIVEX designed for 
ruggedness, speed and 
precision. Pour ’em ... 
don’t peel ’em in ’53. 
Try the new UNIVEX 
and watch 20 Ibs. of 
smooth, glistening pota- 
toes come pouring out 
in just one minute. Will 
save you time and money 
— as well as labor and 
vegecables. Go UNIVEX 
in ’53. 


NIVEX 


SHanlebs Hoel 
VEGETABLE Gy 








© 
© 
S suPerRion FEATURES: 3° 
Quieter operation and longer > cy 
life with the new Univex S 4/ 


¢ e . 
Flexi-Drive. 
One-twist lubrication with the 
enew external grease fitting. 
Peeling efficiency increased 
Ss ,and waste decreased with new 


contour door. ; 
Extra power with less cur- 


G. rent consumption adds up to 
greater economy. 
New precision sleeve gyro 
5. ¢type insert lengthens life of 
main bearing. 


ALL THESE NEW FEATURES... 
AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 
{Both Models D and C are portable) 







Model D 





's10750 





NDUSTRIES 


372 MYSTIC AVENUE—SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 
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News trom 


Three Meals for Four 


' Provided by Food Packs 


Information on Bernard Food In- 
dustries’ Kamp-Packs may not have 
reached camp directors who requested 
it, because of an incorrect address 
given in the December issue. The com- 





pact, nine-pound food pack provides 
three or more meals for four campers. 
Everything for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner is packed in metal foil packets. 
The Kamp-Pack meals, provided in 
dehydrated form, are said to be com- 
pleteiy waterproof and very easy to 
use—just add water. 

Write Bernard Food Industries, Inc., 
599 W. Fulton St., Chicago 6, Ill. for 


further information. 





Experienced Leader Offers 
Fire Protection Suggestions 


Camp directors, concerned with fire 
precaution and fire fighting equip- 
ment, will be interested to learn that 
Thomas M. Burton, vice-president of 
D. B. Smith Co., manufacturers of 
Indian Fire Pumps, is well qualified to 
advise them on their camp safety pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Burton is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Region II, Boy 
Scouts of America. In that capacity he 
has visited many camps and made 
recommendations for better fire pre- 
cautions. He has been an active camper 
for many years and is considered one 
of the best informed men on camping 
among the volunteer leaders of the 
Boy Scouts. Mr. Burton may be con- 
tacted for information at his com- 
pany, D. B. Smith Co., 417 Main St., 
Utica 2, N. Y. 
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See Our Exhibit 
(Booth 14) at the 
Convention 
Jan. 29 to 31 
§ Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel 
Philadelphia 


‘Camp Suppliers 


Waterproofing and Mildew 
Control Sprays Available 





Three products have been developed 
by Sudbury Laboratory which should 


prove helpful to camp directors. 


‘““Brownlee’”’ 
Sectional Log Camp Buildings 


Easy to Erect, Saving Labor Costs 


Mildew Stop, a liquid which can be 
sprayed, brushed on, or applied by 
dipping, is designed to prevent mildew 
forming and stop mildew that has be- 
gun. One application to leather, can- 
vas, clothing, etc. is said to be effective 


for a year. 
Shipped in sections, with doors and windows installed—easy to erect. White 


Aqua-Seal, also a liquid, is used to 
waterproof paper, canvas, clothing, etc. 
One application is reported to last 
through repeated soakings. Both prod- 


ucts are available in several sizes. 


cedar logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked 
. . windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 


Rustic and Rugged | Smooth and Flush Easy 
Exterior Interior ° to Maintain 


Aqua-Clear Feeder is an attachment 
for the hot water tank of a camp water 
system. Its purpose is to eliminate rust 
forming in pipes and, as a result, the 
need for brass or copper pipes and 
tanks. 

Write to Sudbury Laboratory, South , 


Sudbury, Mass., for further informa- —— | 
mS 


Y4 
! , = 


Flexible, Permitting Ready Expansion 


THE BROWNLEE CO. | write to: 


3502 GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 26, MICH.| CATALOG 
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Kit Contains All Material 
For Basket-Making 











A new basket making kit is now OUR 


available from Cleveland Crafts Co. CAMP CHEMICAL 


Each kit is complete with reeds, base INDIAN ‘CHIEF CANBHELPU 


and directions f aking ket. 
or making one basket. | ppgpes you greetings. 
Bases for round, rectangular or square |e 





Thanks for your answering “How.” Yes, we will be glad 
to help you answer the following “Hows.” 
Write for Literature. 


How can we eliminate odors in our sewage system? 

How can we get clean dishes? 

How can we eliminate weeds and poison ivy? 

How can we keep our kitchen floor white and clean 
and no grease? 

How can we keep our toilets clean and odorless? 

How can we have a flyless camp? 

How can we eliminate mice and rats quickly? 





baskets are available in several sizes. How can we use those new chemicals for the septic tank? How 
Kits may be purchased singly or in does it eliminate pumping? 
quantity. Yes, and another 128 “Hows.” One for each of the products 
Th ; f ; manufactured by us. Write us regarding any particular “How.” 
e construction of an _ attractive, 
durable basket, suitable for many uses, — Ma on aa INC. 
Beis anufacturing mists 
is said to be easy and fun for all ages. ee PCS a catalan 
A 40 page catalog, listing this and Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Cable Address—CAMPCHEMIC, New York 


Representatives, Branches, or Distributors in many principal 
cities in U.S. and Canada 
See our Booth at your next Convention 


other items, may be obtained by send- 
ing $.10 to Cleveland Crafts Co., 741 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Have you discovered 


230 PARK AVENUE 
Telephone 





REDBOOK'S CAMP CONSCIOUS FAMILIES 


WHO ARE THEY? WHAT DO THEY MEAN TO YOU? 
They are families with children of Camp age. 
They are parents who consider camping 
a required educational experience for their children. 
They are 1,950,000 strong—they are the readers of REDBOOK. 
Make these parents conscious of your camp through advertising in REDBOOK. 
REDBOOK’S advisory service is well known for sound, reliable advice. 


For information address:— 


REDBOOK 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 
School and Camp Department 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-4600 
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JUNIOR AIR 
CAMP ff 


PROGRAM! 


PROGRAM FEATURES: 


I. 






NO RIFLE RANGE NEEDED! Use 
any 20 foot space indoors on 
rainy days—or outdoors; cor- 
rugated cartons for backstops! 


NO AIR RIFLES TO BUY! Most 
campers own Daisys or bor- 
row one. Even new guns cost 
camps as little as $3 each! 


INEXPENSIVE AMMUNITION, 
TARGETS—168 shots for 5c! 


OFFICIAL 15-FOOT NRA QUAL- 
IFICATION AIR RIFLE COURSES 
permit campers shooting Daisys 
to earn official NRA medals, etc. 


BIG SALES APPEAL! For 1953— 
offer America's 66-year old FAV- 
ORITE JUNIOR SPORT to campers! 


BECAUSE: A Daisy is 
not a pneumatic or 
compressed air gun. It 
cannot be ‘‘pumped 
up’’ to increase power. 
A Daisy is a low ‘‘factory-limited”’ 
power short-range spring-type air 
rifle—safely used by millions every 
year! It is the best and safest gun of 
its kind for fun and for learning safe 
gun handling. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
is a non-profit, non-sectarian organiza- 
tion of over half a million shooters. It is 
the oldest national sportsmen’s associ- 
ation in the U.S.A. For 81 years NRA 
has conducted America’s civilian pro- 
gram of instruction in the safe, proper 
handling of fire-arms. It has trained 2% 
million teen agers in marksmanship. 
Now, since its Junior Program has been 
extended, air rifle owners can participate. 


SAFEST GUN of its kind FOR JUNIORS 


2. 








DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 3013 ¢ Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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“HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL!” 
Our Air Rifle Program for 1952 was 
highly successful. The new air rifles 
were extremely popular and added 
a great deal to our program. En- 
closed picture shows some of our Red 
Cloud boys at practice. 


Director: Camps Red Cioud and Red Wing, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 



















Costs Almost Nothing 


to Start and Operate! 


This improved ‘“‘packaged’”’ 1953 Junior 
Air Riflery Camp Program (successfully 
introduced last summer) is a competitive 
necessity for ANY CAMP NOT HAVING A 
REAL RIFLE PROGRAM OR RIFLE RANGE! 
Also an ideal marksmanship training pro- 
gram for boys and girls 8 through 14 in 
NRA-Affiliated camps having .22 pro- 
grams. Send for Daisy’s Free Circular— 
read the experience of other camps with 
modern Air Riflery—see how your camp 
can benefit from a similar program this 
summer—if you act promptly. Mail cou- 
pon now for the fascinating facts. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Free Circular! 






| DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

| Dept. 3013, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 

! Send Special Introductory Offer, Free Circular | 

! on the Junior Air Riflery Camp Program. 

ia ee 25. lr ad iat re a ne dee | 

Bust 2. Mrerrrrrrrrrrrcr eT Tee eee | 

Or ere STATS......... 

| Camp has () NO rifle program. [(] HAS rifle " 

| program, No. Campers...... Boys___Girls___ 

{ eT ES satin ee ada awe | 
Write COMPLETE NAME, ADDRESS OF | 

| YOUR CAMP on page margin! Thanks. .. 












OPS kxempts Camps 
From Price Freeze 


Tuition price-freeze regulations cov- 
ering summer camps were lifted De- 
cember 17, 1952, when OPS in Wash- 
ington issued Amendment No. 31 to 
its General Overriding Regulation No. 
14. Thus was brought to a successful 
conclusion work of more than a year 
by a joint committee of ACA and 
APC, in presenting to OPS the case 
for camping. Jerome Count, of New 
York City, was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The new amendment, which is effec- 
tive immediately, is said to free from 
price control “all children’s summer 
camps and related incidental services 
such as parent accommodations.” 

To clarify the history of camp-tuition 
price control, it may be well to repeat 
the numerical sequence of OPS regu- 
lations affecting camping, as published 
in the March 1952 issue of CAMPING 
Macazine. The freeze of camp tuitions 
originally went into effect on Febru- 
ary 11, 1952, under Supplementary 
Regulation 12, to OPS’ general Ceiling 
Price Regulation 34. 

An exception from control was im- 
mediately granted to low-cost non- 
profit camps. This was accomplished 
by issuance of Amendment 8 to OPS’ 
General Overriding Regulation 14. 
General Overriding Regulation 14 is 
the number used by OPS in connec- 
tion with all services exempted from 
control. 

The current Amendment 31 to Gen- 
eral Overriding Regulation 14 now 
gives the same freeze exemption to 
other camps. 

When camp tuitions were originally 
frozen, an additional requirement 1m- 
posed was that camps “preserve for 
examination by OPS all records re- 
garding . . . prices, rates, or pricing 
methods.” Since it is not known as 
this issue goes to press whether the 
new exemption order makes manda- 
tory retention of these records for any 
stated period, it is recommended that 
camps do retain the applicable records 
until the situation becomes clarified. 


NEED AND | 
GET HELP 
Alt § Benerir 


Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 





our 
OF 












JANUARY 2 TO 31 
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DELICIOUS, ECONOMICAL 


Samples on Request! 


Each Tripperoo serves 
4 hungry campers well! 
Just add water—cook 

over fire. Saves trouble 

of repackaging from 

kitchen stock. Over 20 
menu favorites including 
Egg Pancake, Chili Con 

Carne, Sweet Milk 





Cocoa, Spaghetti-Tomato Dinner. 
Send for prices now. 
Tripperoo Department 





- HILKER & BLETSCH - 
COMPANY . 
614 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
Quality Food Manufacturers since 1891 











FOR REALLY SPOTLESS 
\ GLASSES & SILVERWARE 





\e- STERILIZES AS IT WASHES. 
2XS Cleans faster and leaves 
e 
«) 


no SPOTS. Easy on the 
CA 


ECONOMICAL -— 


Send for free sample 
RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PA. 
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PHILADELPHIA 25, 
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Books You'll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. 
Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, 
Springfield (Mass.) College 


Fun Around the Camp Fire 

Avutuor: G. S. Ripley. 

PUBLISHER: Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y., $.50. 

Reviewer: Stanley W. Stocker, Asst. 
Director, Camp Shepard, Greater 
Providence (R.I.) YMCA. 


Camp directors will undoubtedly ap- 
preciate this pamphlet. It briefly but 
adequately, covers the basic “ingredi- 
ents” of campfires to help them spar- 
kle and crackle with fun and fellow- 
ship long to be remembered. The ele- 
ments of campfire leadership, through 
the M.C. (Master of Campfre), are 
elaborated in such a way as to be 
equally valuable to both experienced 
and inexperienced program counselors. 

The total presentation provides not 
only basic information about these 
campfire ingredients but gives them in 
such a way that one will be stimu- 
lated to utilize the numerous resources 
listed. 


Recreation Leadership 

AvutHor: Walter L. Stone and Charles 
Gs. Stone. 

PuBLisHER: The William Frederick 
Press, 313 West 35th St., New York 
1, N. Y., $2.00. 


Reviewer: Reynold Carlson. 


This is a unique collaboration of a 
father, who has given the major part 
of his life to the field of teaching and 
recreation leadership, and a son, who 
is entering the professional field of 
recreation. 

The manual begins with a discussion 
of the object and scope of recreation 
and contains, in my opinion, one of 
the best statements extant of the phi- 
losophy of the present recreation move- 
ment. 

The manual is primarily concerned 
with leadership. “Recreation leaders 
are concerned with values and _ the 
methods by which these values. are ob- 
tained during leisure time. Recrea- 
tion leaders must be trained in the 
ways and means by which signiacance 
or happiness is pursued.” 

The personal qualities that make for 
good leadership, the training essential, 





A SAFE 
BOATING 
PROGRAM 
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SUAGLWT os less 


cut maintenance problems 


Why do Camp Directors across the 
country prefer metal boats? Because 
they are inexpensive .. . last years 
longer . . . require less maintenance. 
Starcraft Boats meet rigid standards 
for safety and stability . .. stand up 
under constant abuse. They are so 
well designed the youngest camper 
can handle them. A complete line of 
sturdy stainless steel, galvanized steel, 
magnesium and aluminum boats. 


Special quantity prices for camps 


GMM GUMMT 


metal boats 


STAR METAL BOAT CO. 
Dept. P-I2 GOSHEN, IND. 


Send for FREE 
CATALOG 
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CAMPERS INSURANCE 


providing 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
for sickness, injuries, acci- 
dental death, polio, travel 
disabilities. 


For full information write to 
EDWARD A. KENNEY 
1522 Cherry St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Representing 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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ALL camp leaders 
will find HELPFUL PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS in 
The January 1953 Special Issue on 


CHURCH CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 


of the 


international Journal of Religious Education 


Camp leaders of many Protestant denominations 
cooperate in this issue to report on the best think- 
ing and experience in church-sponsored camps and 
conferences. Present trends are interpreted and 
evaluated. 


ARTICLES on such vital subjects as: 


The Family Camp 
Developing leaders 
Camp site development 


Day camping 
Planning the camp program 
New trends in conferences 


ORDER copies today for yourself and key leaders 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 


FROM the Journal : 
20 each 20 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF gaa emai 
CHURCHES, 79 E. Adams St., 10-19 SEY 4Sghivanwssnonnine 25¢ 
Chicago 3, Illinois Pr NEN, Siscdssicasntuaeee 30¢ 











Enrollments continue to INCREASE for 
PARENTS’ a advertisers! 


More enroliments resulted from adver- | 
tising in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE in 
1951 than ever before! 

More camps advertise in PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE than in any other national 
publication! 

More families with children (26% 
more!) came to PARENTS’ MAGA- 
ZINE in 1951 for specific camp guid- 
ance than ever before! 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 





e New York 17, N. Y. 
1,400,000 CIRCULATION where you want it—IN FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN! 
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ROCHESTER 6, N.Y. COBOURG, ONT., CANADA 





| and the understanding of the principles 
of leadership are the concern of the 
second chapter of the book. The third 
chapter deals with the leader at work 
and the problems related to under- 
standing people, determining needs, de- 
veloping program and evaluating re- 
sults. 

The volunteer in the recreation pro- 
gram is considered in the fourth chap- 
ter with suggestions for discovering, 
recruiting and training of non-paid 
workers. The supervision of volunteers 
and methods of helping them find sat. 
isfaction in the job is also discussed. 

The booklet concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the Field of Recreation and 
the place of the leader in that valuable, 
and expanding field. 





Index Available 


1952 CAMPING MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 


Classified by subject 
and author | 


Limited supply available 
without charge. 


Send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


705 Park Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 











Camp Organization for Program 
AvutuHor: Gerald P. Burns. 
PUBLISHER: American Camping Assn., 
343 §S. Dearborn St., Chicago, $.50. 
Reviewer: Marion L. Barrett, Camp- 
ing Division, Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 
Here is a tool to help raise standards 
of camp program. “Camp Oragniza- 
tion for Program, Suggestions for In- 
tegrating Camp Administration and 
Program” will be a great aid to camp 
administrators in evaluating their own 
camp program to see if changes need 
to be made. It brings up-to-date think- 
ing and suggested ways in which an 
administrator can carry out the goal 
of creative program. It is a help for 
both new and experienced personnel 
in the camping field. New personnel 
need to understand reasons for admin- 
istration and ways to carry it out. For 
experienced personnel it will be en- 
lightening or refreshing. 
“Administration exists for the pri- 
mary purpose of permitting a better 
program’ says the author, and he 
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points out that administration should 
not dominate program. There is a brief 
review of the purpose of camp admin- 
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@ Need Financial 
Shockproofing ? 


Your camping business needs sound insur- 
ance protection. Write for further informa- 
tion about HNW&R plans for “financial 
shockproofing” against any or all of these 
major risks: 


1 MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT... . for 
Accidents and Illness 


2 TUITION REFUND COVERAGE... 
on individual or mass withdrawals 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
FIRE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 

FIRE USE AND OCCUPANCY 
AUTO AND TRUCK LIABILITY 


AUTO AND TRUCK DIRECT 
DAMAGE 


9 WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
10 SPECIAL CAMP FLOATER 

11 THEFT INSURANCE 
Last year alone, HNW&R Camp Plans pro- 
vided protection for more than 2,000 
camps and conferences. Send for free 
folder describing these forms of camp 
protection. 


HIGHAM, NEILSON, 
WHITRIDGE & REID, INC. 


400 North Broad Street ¢ Phila. 30, Pa. 
Boston « Nashville ¢ Los Angeles 


on oaa 


leading the Nation in School and Camp Insurance 














It°s Wise 
To : 
Supervise 


A DISCUSSION ON STAFF 
SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 
. 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
ALAN KLEIN, 


and 


IRWIN HALADNER, 
Endorsed and Distributed by 
The Ontario Camping Association 
Order Now - 75c per copy 
Published by 
THE CANADIAN CAMPING 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 
— — — —CLIP AND MAIL—_ — — — 


Ontario Camping Association 
52 Avenue Road, Toronto 






Please setidd WE ..........cccc0sese0s. copies of 
“It’s Wise to Supervise—7/5c per copy. 


Name 


CRC RRR EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HOHE EEE EE 


Address _ .............«c ST a eee, ees 


I enclose cheque at par in Toronto or 
money order to cover cost. 
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istration since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It is stated that in 
the first quarter the authoritarian pat- 
tern was adopted; in the second quar- 
ter centralization was seen as a con- 
cept of camp organization; and now 
in recent years we see decentralization 
and with it comes a revival of demo- 
cratic concepts. 

It is pointed out that the welfare 
cf the camper is the personal responsi- 
bility of every staff member and pro- 
gram factors with which administra- 
tion is concerned are discussed. In de- 
centralization we see a division of the 
camp or the group divided into “units.” 
In these groups there should be demo- 
cratic living including representative 
government. 

A clear chart of camp organization 
for program is included at the end of 


the booklet. 


Indian Silversmithing 

AvutHor: W. Ben Hunt. 

PusuisHER: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisc., 
$4.75. 

Reviewer: Arthur J. Lusty, Jr., Ameri- 
can Youth Hosteis. 


Ben Hunt had done it again! An- 
other step-by-step book on an ancient 
craft—‘Indian Silversmithing” leads to 
some very worthwaile projects. From 
his storehouse of experience and his 
knowledze cf toois, Ben Hunt has 
given to camping and to tne craftsman 
the details, equipment, tezhniques, and 
designs which make it possible for 
any craftsman to duplicate some very 
beautiful articles in siuver which have 
real value not only as craft pieces, but 
as personal jewelry and antique repli- 
cas. 

The fascinating attraction of Indian 
silver in conjunction with turquoise 
results in very beautiful personal jewel- 
ry, from finger rings, brooches, to 
bracelets, earrings, neckerchief slides, 
and concha belts. The making of deli- 
cate pieces becomes elementary as the 
author gives a detailed descristion on 
how such intricate work is done. 
Photographs, expiicit diagrams and 
sketches are especially profuse to point 
out clearly how the craftsman may 
duplicate the projects. Hammered si.- 
ver work, cutting and poiishing stones 
are included in tiiis new book. 

This book is a weaith of Indian de- 
sizn since Mr. Hunt has iived for many 
years with various [Indian trives in the 
southwest — sul as tae Navahos, 
fopis, Zunis, Pucolos and others — 
collecung, sketching, tearninz techni- 











NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT... 


562 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
outfitters to the finest camps and schools 





There’s only ONE way to outfit a camp or school 
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Do You Have Our 
1953 CATALOG? 


Absolutely FREE 


This catalog fea- 
tures a complete 
selection of handi- 
craft supplies for 
leather work, wood 
burning, art work, 
spray painting. lead 
casting and —_ — 
- “ methods completely de- 
ape: ae ae scribed and illustrated. 
of Ideal for group educa- 
- tion or ersonal use. 
IDEAS ” P 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
COMPANY 


ARNEGIE AVENUE 
OHIO 










~ ICRAF 
HA supPLIES 


Come fh 






748. ¢ 
CLEVELAND 15 
Dept. Q 











Special Discounts! 
ARMY-TYPE 


BUNK BEDS 


e MATTRESSES ¢ MATTRESS COVERS 
e WOOL CAMP BLANKETS 
e SHEETS & PILLOWS 
e ARMY-TYPE COTS 
e BEDDING 


Write for complete details today! Also, 

get our FREE 24 page Catalog showing 

hundreds of other items — priced to 

cut the high cost of camp operation! 
MERCANTILE SALES CO. 
Scout & Camp Dept., Desk C153 

301 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 























| SELL OR BUY 


CHILDREN'S 
CAMPS & SCHOOLS 


Sales — Leases 
Mergers — Partnerships 
The largest and most 


Reputable School and Camp 
Brokers in America 


Consult With Confidence + 
TREAU | 
L 





and Without Obligation 





“NATIONAL BUREA 
OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
N. Y 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 


















INDIAN CRAFT 


New 1953 Catalog on Request 


a y W- 
eer 
Supplies oe : é« : Kits, 
for all Beads, 
Indian *\\ Feathers, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26. N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 
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ques and designs and their meanings. 
Truly, even though one did not make 
a single article as a result of reading 
“Indian Silversmithing,” the reader 
could acquire real appreciation of In- 
dian silver pieces. 

As in all Ben 


making of the tools from simple every- 


Hunt’s books, the 


day articles is included as a major 
part of accomplishing any project. 
The author has opened up the field 
in silversmithing for the beginner and 
the expert. Because of the artistry and 
technique involved, this book will ap- 
peal to the more mature youth and 
adult. This tops Ben Hunt’s best. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED 


COUNSELORS for Drama, Sailing and 
Campcraft. Experience essential. Girls’ 
camp—Maine. Write Box 981, Camping 


Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 
DIRECTOR for summer camp for 


orthopedically handicapped children. 
Experienced person in field of handi- 
capped. Administrative experience, 
good salary. Write Box 984, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. : 


COUNSELORS — Dramatics, Riding, 
Archery, Ceramics, Waterfront, Canoe- 
ing, Crafts — girls’ camp in Vermont. 
Unregimented program, good salaries, 
congenial atmosphere. Experience nec- 
essary. Write Box 986, Camping Maga- 
zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


COUNSELORS—for long established 
progressive Maine Girls’ Camp. Only 
experienced people from field of ed- 
ucation considered. Crafts, Nature, 
Trips and pioneering, Swimming, Ca- 
noeing, Sailing, Athletics, Dramatics, 
Music. Write Box 987, Camping Maga- 
zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


MISSOURI OZARKS oldest establish- 
ed private boys camp seeks additional 
staff wanting permanent summer con- 
nections. Two general counselors; Vil- 
lage director; Rifle instructor; Trip 
man, with cooking Know-how; Crafts- 
man; experienced water-front man 
and nature lore counselor. Pay com- 
mensurate with experience. Give com- 
plete background, References. Write 
B. J. Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 


COUNSELORS with experience for 
Head of Tennis, Canoeing, Landsports 
and Arts & Crafts. Girls’ camp—Maine. 
Write Box 980, Camping Magazine, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 


COUNSELORS—Golf, Tennis, Swim- 
ming, Sailing, Canoeing, Campcraft, 
Athletics, Riding, Supervise C.I.T. 
Program. Vermont girls’ camp. Write 
Box 972, Camping Magazine, 705 Park 


Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


SUMMER CAMP for boys, girls, or 
both, on lake high in Colorado Rockies, 
accommodates 100, 18 rustic buildings 
fully equipped, 28 years’ successful 
operation. Ideal for mountain climb- 
ing, fishing, riding. Price $30,000 Write 
E. S. Foster, 131 Professor St., Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR, Head counselor 
with varied camp experiences in day 
and resident camps. Capable of hand- 
ling any phase of camping. Write Bcx 
978, Camping Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED COUPLE, teachers, 
available as Director and Assistant. 
Exceptional quaiifications and refer- 
ences. Write Box 974, Camping Maga- 
zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


CRAFT COUNSELORS — Strong pro- 
gram in sSiiver, copper, leather and 
plastics offered by man and. wife. 
Twelve years experience in top rating 
camps. No cabin supervision. Write 
Box 985, Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


CAMP SITE in central Vermont. Ap- 
proximately 35 acres, about half wood- 
ed. Ample frontage on lake, water 
okayed for purity by State Heaith De- 
partment. Property now contains one 
large cottage built in 1947, completely 
electrified. Could easily be developed 
into camp by adding tents or cabins, 
waterfront facilities, and running 
water system. Very reasonable in 
price; good opportunity to enter camp- 
ing with low investment. Write Box 
982, Camping Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP 95 miles 
from New York City near Kingston, 
New York, 168 acres; 25 acre lake; 
accommodates 200 children. Grounds 
and buildings in excellent condition. 
Wonderful buy for camping agency 
or private owner for we are selling 
lock, stock and barrel a completely 
equipped and furnished camp. Write 
Camp Vacamas, 154 West T7lst Street, 
New York City. 


EXCELLENT OPERATING CAMPS 
for boys and girls for 120 plus staff. 
Small lake, near Lake Michigan, 109 
acres with large shore line, some 20 
buildings, 14th year, only 200 miles 
from Detroit or Chicago. Fully equip- 
ped, sailboats, canoes, rifles. Appraised 
at $120,000, can be taken over for 
$45,000 and new owners assume $37,500 
long term debt. Gross in 1952—$35,000. 
Filled to capacity last three seasons. 
Good will and lists go with sale. If 
interested write Box 976, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 
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CAMPING SUPPLIES 
HEADQUARTERS 
STEEL BUNK BEDS 


Convertible into 2 separate beds. ALL 
types and sizes — also steel cots. 
Complete line of © Blankets ¢ Sheets 
e Pillow Cases © Mattresses © Camping 
Items @ Sleeping Bags © Tents ¢ Canvas 
e Camp Stoves @ Hiking Bags. 


Write For Free Catalog 


Contract Department 


J. CHAPMAN & SONS 
2606 W. 19th St. Chicago 8, Ill. 














“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 
Diving Boards 


Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 
Write for FREE 
Literature 


Ask for details on 
the new Hussey Sec- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 


Co., Inc. 


539 R.R. Ave. 
N. Berwick, Me. 











DEPENDABLE 





SUPPLIE 


LEATHERCRAFT 
PLASTICS 
POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ POWER TOOLS 


TEXTILE COLORS @ WOOD BURNING 
BELT CRAFT @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


For Free Catalog, Address Dept. CM153 


WHEELING W. VIRGINIA 
























| ay7 A NEED AND 
GET HELP 
Att § Benetir 


- our 
g" 
| Join the 


MARCH OF DIMES 













JANUARY 2 TO 31 
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NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 





It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
jJuicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 





sa 


STATIONARY PORTABLE 
Weight 140 Ibs. Weight 160 Ibs. 
COMPLETE COMPLETE 


943505 


PENDING 


959 9 


PATENTS 





Order Your All- 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 












NEW GAMES | 


FOR | 
‘TWEEN-AGERS 
by 

ALLAN A. MACFARLAN 
158 new, graded and 
tested outdoor and in- 
door games for chil- 
dren from 5 to 18 
years. Emphasis is on 
little or no equipment. | 
All games are easily 

explained, can be | 
played by boys, girls or mixed groups. 
Handy manual form. Illustrated. $3.00 | 


At your bookstore or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


New York City 7 
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291 Broadway °@ 


WPANARARARRARRRAAR ARR IIIS, 
CANVAS COVERS 


Direct from Manufacturer 


SLEEPING BAGS 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


We also renair tents 
Write for 125 page camp catalogue 


MOR-SAN ‘SALES 


10-20 50th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Established since 1910 EXeter 2-0225 
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What Is Camping? 


T IS REVEILLE in the freshness of early morning when 
drowsy boys pop out of tents and cabins to watch the 
Stars and Stripes ascend to the top of a flag pole. 

It is a plunge into the waters of a clear lake, and “the 
drip of a suspended oar.” 

It is the noiseless glide of a canoe over still waters and 
the reckless shooting of river rapids. 

It is learning and using the manly, pioneer skills of the 
woodsman: axemanship, knifecraft, fire-building, campfire 
cooking, construction of log cabins and shelters. 

It is acquiring the independence, self-reliance and satis- 
faction that comes from knowing how to take care of one’s 
own daily needs, and the needs of companions, in the deep 
woods. 

It is heaving a pack to the shoulders, scaling a high 
mountain, and then sitting speechless, viewing, with both 
eye and soul, an endless panorama of distant peaks and 
valleys. 

It is sizzling bacon and the soft popping of frying eggs 
over a wood fire in the silent forests or on a friendly lake 
shore. 

It is play and work, give and take, and growth of body, 
mind, soul. 

It is a “vision of pure skies enriched at dawn and sunset 
with unspeakable glory; of dew drenched mornings flash- 
ing with priceless gems; of the vast night sky all throbbing 
and panting with stars.” 

It is life “with flowers and butterflies, with the wild 
things that made possible the world of fable.” 

It is a “camp fire when the wood has fallen low and the 
ashes start to whiten neath the embers’ crimson glow.” 

It is the quiet and beauty of that enchanted hour of 
twilight when “one by one, in the infinite meadow of 
heaven, blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.” 

It is a camp fire in the wilderness about whose dying em- 
bers lie six, perhaps eight, tired but happy campers and 
their counselor who is not only their leader, but their 
companion and friend. 

It is the ascending smoke, the incense of the red gods, 
of many camp fires as campers cook their food and recount 
their adventures. 

it is living with mountain peaks mist-soaked at dawn, 
sun-kissed at noon, and silhouetted against a crimson hori- 
zon at sunset. 

It is wondering at the mysteries of nature and the wis- 
dom of the Creation; law and order, the interdependence 
of plant and animal, color, harmony, design, male and 


female, and the great PURPOSE back of it all. 
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C. Walton Johnson, director of Camp 
Sequoyah for many years, gives his im- 
pression of the sometimes small but im- 
portant things that make up the whole 
of camping. 


It is attuning one’s ear to the symphonies of nature — 
symphonies that were a part of the first music of the uni- 
verse—a music that will continue as a never-ending an- 
them of praise to the Creator. 

It is acquiring a sense of man’s interdependence and 
equality—an awareness: that “men fighting a blizzard on 
the plains or an angry storm at sea at once become equal.” 
The same is true when men camp together. When man is 
on his own only what he, himself, really is counts. 

It is learning the meaning of immortality from the life- 
cycle of butterflies and birds and trees and the deeper 
yearnings of the soul of man. | 

It is acquiring a sense of belonging, of kinship, of part- 
nership with nature and nature’s God. 

It is storing within mind and heart the serenities of na- 
ture for days of stress and strain. 

It is lighting, and watching with reverent devotion, a 
camp candle on Christmas Eve in remembrance of camp 
mates. Camping may be a year-round experience, as con- 
tinuous as a true friendship and as never-ending as sweet 
memories. 

It is an awarenes of the meaning of day and night, of 
morning and evening. God must have foreseen that boys 
and girls would love camping when He made night—the 
time of the camp fires, “the flower that blossoms by night.” 

It is an experience during which “in glorious revolt 
from the drabness of the city, the camper drinks in the 
wine of the sunset, lays his head close to fresh and smelly 
earth-things, and is lulled to sleep by that sweetest sym-~ 
phony in all the world—the patter of raindrops on the tent 
roof.” 

It is freedom—freedom from clothes, freedom to shout 
and to hear the echo of your voice which is possible only 
in the country; freedom to explore caves, hollow trees, 
dense, untrodden forests, freedom to catch salamanders and 
crawfish in a brook rushing down a mountainside, free- 
dom to be one’s self and to dream of what one may become. 

It is that quiet and soul-searching hour after taps when a 
camper sits on the edge of his cot, unties his shoes and 
places them gently by his bed. His thoughts then are long, 
long thoughts that reach far back into the dim past and 
leap into a distant future. Mind-growth and soul-growth 
mark this closing hour of a day in camp. 

It is a ceaseles search for “something lost behind the 
ranges. Lost and waiting for you.” 

Let us not think of camping as so many games, swims, 
rides; as schedules and contests; or even as relief from city 
heat and noise. Camping is all these, but the HEART and 
SOUL of camping—the great PURPOSE of camping—is 
infinitely more than these. 
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iN DRESSING UP DESSERTS 
with , > 








CREME , 
SANDWICH ' 


Baked by NABISCO 





HERE’S AN OLD FAVORITE... -. 
with many uses. OREO Creme Sandwich... 
the Queen of sandwich cookies . . . offers a 
quick, inexpensive way to dress up ice cream 
and fruits. The minute your campers see 
these rich chocolate cookies with a creamy- 
smooth fondant filling they will recognize 
them as another fine NABISCO quality 
product. Remember, simple desserts really 
take on new excitement when they’re com- 


plemented with OREO Creme Sandwiches. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET a 
It’s packed with ideas on how to cut 


food cost and serve more delicious 





meals with the world-famous 


NABISCO Products. 
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Other NABISCO Faworites 


PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS* 
FOUNTAIN TREATS 

NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
FIG NEWTONS CAKES 

NAB PACKETS 

LORNA DOONE SHORTBREAD 
RITZ CRACKERS 

DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


Fresh... 


branches assure prompt ” 
*SNOWFLAKE SALTINF 


National Bis 
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Library, Welles 
Wellesley 81 +y Colsege 


Massachusetts 


l had a ready answer 

















for this busy father 


It was Billy who posed the question—‘‘When 
can I learn to shoot?’ And his dad was 
stumped. It’s a perplexing question for so 
many busy parents... because it takes a lot 
of time to teach good, safe shooting. I was 
able to supply the answer, though—with our 
camp rifle-training program. 


Camp is the logical place for boys to learn 
riflery. Supervised target shooting is one of 
the safest outdoor sports. And it’s one sport 
in which any boy can compete—regardless of 


NAS 
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Remington ‘‘Matchmaster”’ 
Model 513T 
22 caliber target rifle 


Remington Model 521T 
22 caliber target rifle 


physical size. Actually, it’s the high spot of 
camp life for many boys. 


You can have a modest rifle program for 
surprisingly little money. A few Remington 
Model 513T or 521T rifles, targets, ammuni- 
tion and a safe backstop are all you need. 


Remington has free literature and plans to 
help you get started. They’re yours for the 
asking. Just send a card to Rifle Promotion 
Section, Dept. C-1, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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‘“‘Matchmaster”’ is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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